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INTRODUCTION. 


SpareEpD to begin another year, and to commence a new volume 
of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, propriety may suggest, if it does not 
require, the formality of a direct communication t& our readers. 
We need not recur again to the object for which this work was 
instituted, or to the principles on which it has been hitherto 
conducted. Our views of doctrine were fully exhibited at the 
commencement of our labors, and as we have proceeded, we have 
found no occasion for Change. The great principles of the 
Orthodox faith, as contained in the Scriptures, as explained by 
Edwards and his coadjutors and followers, and as embraced by 
the Evangelical churches of New England, are too firmly establish- 
ed—on their own proper evidence, and in the hearts of thousands— 
to be easily subverted or abandoned. Constituting, as we doubt not 
they do, the theology of the Bible, and the hope of the world, 
to explain, defend, and enforce them, for the edification of 
believers and for the conviction of misbelievers and unbelievers 
of every description, will continue to claim our chief attention. In 
this important work, we need, and we solicit, a general co-opera- 
tion of the friends of truth. We need the assistance of their ablest 
pens, in discussing, as we hope to do more at large in our future 
numbers, the great doctrines and precepts of the Gospel. 

That so many of our pages have hitherto been occupied in 
exposing and refuting a particular system of false religion, which 
has crept in and spread desolation around us, was not because the 
refutation of this system constituted the only or the principal end 
of our labors, but because, for the time, this seemed to be the 
threatening evil of the church, affecting (as it does) the principal 
articles of the Evangelical faith, and aiming, confessedly, to over- 
throw them all. Should innovations equally great and alarming 
make their appearance from any other quarter, they will be met 
in the same spirit, and with a resistance equally determined. 

The progress of the heresy to which we have alluded has not 
been such, during the last year, as to excite any fearful apprehen- 
sions. Notwithstanding the frequent boasts of its friends—whose 
vauntings would seem to be in the inverse ratio of their successes 
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—the error has evidently received a check. It has been drawn 
from its hiding places, and been to some extent exposed. The 
SP ’ I 
history of its introduction and progress has been, in great measure 

y } ’ 
written. The eyes of the community are opening, and a correct 
public sentiment is forming, in respect to it. lis moral features 
have been compared with those of the Bible, and the contrast is 

p 
too striking to escape the notice even of the indifferent observer. 
Indeed, the disposition which has been manifested, by some of its 
leading supporters and advocates, to shake the foundations of the 
Bible itself, betrays a strong consciousness, on their part, that the 
testimony of Scripture is not with them. 


In the political world, the last year has been one of prodigious 
interest, in which God has been pulling down old establishments, 
and subverting the deep laid foundations of spiritual tyranny,— 
has been overturning and overturning among the nations, to make 
way for Him whose right itis to reign. The revolutions in Greece 
and Algiers (the former consummated and the latter accomplished 
within the year) have opened wide and effectual doors for the 
spread of the Gospel in regions where Christ before was scarcely 
named ; while the revolution in France, the work almost of a day, 
by which a great and mighty nation cast off the chains attempted 
to be fastened on it, presents the most interesting anticipations to 
the view of the Christian. The Papal harlot has now lost her 
supremacy in that “land of science and of sin,” and the way is 
prepared for the Gospel to “have free course and be glorified.” 

In these mighty changes, the God of nations should be regarded 
as presenting opportunities for the efforts of his people ; and he 
is now waiting to see how they will improve them. If vigorously 
seized, they may be turned to good account; but if suffered to 
pass unimproved, when are we to look for their return? And what, 
in this case, is to be expected, but that God should bind again the 
burthens of his people, or at best, that the church should sink 
down into the torpor of ages, while the spirit of infidelity stalks 
through the world, breathing out its pestilence and inflicting its 
plagues, tenfold more terrible than those of Egypt? Never did a 
more fearful responsibility rest upon the people of God than, as it 
seems to us, there does now. And never did they more need an 
increase of wisdom, and energy, and true piety, in order to meet 
it. ‘They need to be, and must be, more closely united among 
themselves. The 1eed a spirit of love and zeal, which shall wither 
and consume sectarian prejudices—allay unreasonable suspicions 
—and prompt them, with united hearts, to give themselves to the 
work of the Lord. They need to be excited to greater sacrifices 
and efforts than have ever yet been made, to promote the kingdom 
of Christ, and save the perishing souls of men. 

If the people of God will not awake to their duty and interest in 
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this respect, under the influence of ordinary motives, the day is 
not distant, probably, when recourse will be had in providence 
to means of a very different character. ‘Those greatly mistake, 
not only the language of prophecy, but the signs of the times, who 
do not anticipate approaching trial and conflict for the church. 
The way is evidently preparing, and in no small measure prepared 
even now, for a tremendous struggle, between those who love, and 
those who oppose, the kingdom of Christ. Satan is ‘ coming out 
in great wrath, knowing that he hath but a short time ;’ and those 
who act under his influence are uniting and concentrating their 
forces, to stay the triumphs of the Son of God. They will be able 
to make, and doubtless will make, a strong resistance to the preva- 
lence of truth. And in overcoming this resistance, there may ‘ be 
great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the world 
to this time, no, nor ever shall be.’ The people of God may be 
brought into straits, where their earthly resources will be cut off, 
and they will have nothing on which to rely but the naked promise 
and protection of Jehovah. 

But these scenes of tribulation, like all other things, will be 
overruled by God for the greater good of his people. ‘The heated 
furnace of providence will serve to melt down their party distine- 
tions. The band of fire, thrown around them, will draw them 
nearer together, and make them more entirely one body. A sense 
of personal weakness and dependance will be more deeply felt. 
There will be a great increase, also, of the spirit of prayer, of 
humility, and of self-sacrificing zeal. The tone of religious feeling 
will be elevated and purified, and the number of disciples will be 
multiplied. 

Thus—whatever is before them in the providence of God—his 
true friends may begin and end their years under very different 
impressions from those of any other people. For they are sure 
that the way is constantly preparing, though they cannot tell by 
what means, for the establishment and universal prevalence of that 
kingdom which they most love. ‘Time, in its resistless course, is 
bringing all other kingdoms to their final close. It has swept away 
already the ancient and most renowned empires of the world, and 
those which remain are destined to follow in the same manner. 
But, under all circumstances, the kingdom of the blessed Re- 
deemer is safe. 


“ Time, which doth all things else impair, 
Still makes this flourish, strong and fair.” 


The seat of this holy kingdom is in heaven. There is the royal 
city. There are the throne and palace of the King. There his 
happy subjects are assembled and assembling, as they are trained 
and fitted in different parts of the universe, to take possession 
of the mansions prepared for them from the foundation of the 
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world. And as years roll away, that branch of the general king- 
dom of Christ which is planted in this lower world, is casting 
deeper its root, and spreading abroad its shade, and is destined 
ere long to fill the earth—Who would not be a member of this 
holy kingdom! Who would not flee from the ranks of the wicked, 
and take his lot and portion with the people of God! 

The commencement of the year has always been regarded as an 
appropriate season for reflection. ‘The occasion requires us to look 
back upon the way in which we have been led, that we may rejoice 
in the goodness and faithfulness of God, while we cheerfully submit 
to the needed corrections of his hand. It requires us to look into 
the secrets of our own characters, to mourn over opportunities 
lost, duties neglected, evil affections indulged, sins committed, and 
see how our account stands with God, and what is our preparation 
for his judgement bar. It prompts us also to look forward into 
the untried future; and, while past blighted hopes and withered 
expectations may teach us how little we can depend on the world, 
we should resolve to stand in our lot, whatever it may be; seize 
opportunities of usefulness as they are presented ; and do with our 
might what our hands find todo. ‘The night cometh when no 
man can work.’ We sball rest from our labors—when we arrive 
at heaven. 

The departure of days and years, and the consequent approach 
of death, are to most people subjects of painful reflection. They 
see the current rolling on with a rapidity which nothing can resist 
or arrest, and themselves borne downwards in the midst of the 
stream towards that eternity into which myriads are ever pouring ; 
—and the prospect terrifies them. They shudder and shrink 
back. But why should the flight of time or the approach of death 
be unwelcome to the Christian, who is diligently engaged in his 
appointed work, and waiting the expected hour of release? What 
has such an one to fear from death, or from anything which lies 
beyond it? True, he is going to the judgement ; but the Judge is 
his adored Redeemer, and his best friend. He is going into the 
eternal world ; but in that world are treasured all his hopes. There 
is heaven—the end of his pilgrimage, and the home of his heart. 
There is the eternal resting place, which Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare for his people. There are ‘the innumerable company of 
angels, and the general assembly and church of the first born, and 
God the Judge of all, and the spirits of just men made perfect.’ 


“ There his best friends, his kindred, dwell; 
There God his Saviour reigns.” 
Why then does the Christian mourn over his departing years, and the 
consequent approach of eternal realities? How much rather does it 
become him—us he looks backward upon scenes which never can 
return, and forward to those towards which he is hasting—to say, 
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and to sing, ‘Welcome, flying time ! Welcome, departing hours and 
years! Iam now ready to be offered! I desire to depart and 
be with Christ ! 
Ye wheels of nature, speed your course ; 
Ye mortal powers, decay ; 


Fast as ye bring the night of death, 
Ye bring ETERNAL Day.’ 


How inestimable is that religion, which inspires hopes and presents 
prospects such as these ! which gives its possessor the victory over 
time and death, and prompts him to ‘ sing himself away to everlast- 
ing bliss.’ 

Reader, is this religion, with all its hopes and its consolations, 
yours? Are you an enlisted soldier and follower of Christ, an 
enrolled member of his holy family and kingdom? Forget not, then, 
your high obligations. Forget not your solemn responsibilities. 
The work before you is indeed great; but the cause in which you 
labor is glorious. Our divine Master expects every servant to do 
his duty ; and, for our encouragement, he is addressing us individ- 
ually from the skies, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life. He that overcometh shall sit with me on 
my throne, as I have overcome and am seated on my Father’s 
throne.’ 

But does the eye which falls on this page beam with no such 
heavenly illumination? Does the conscience of the reader admon- 
ish him, in terms too significant to be mistaken, that he has neither 
part nor lot in the matter, because his heart is not right in the 
sight of God? L.et him resolve, then, in the strength of heaven, 
before he closes this bcok, or rises from the seat on which 
he sits, that this year shall not be spent as the last—that this shall 
be a new year to his soul. Fear to delay such a resolution ;—and 
having made it, fear to trifle with it. Begin the year with God, 
and spend it in his service. Spend it in such a manner, that should 
you be summoned away before its close, your end may be happy, 
and your immortality glorious. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MINISTERIAL SOBRIETY. 


A MAN may possess valuable and even exalted traits of charac- 
ter, and yet be destitute of those which qualify him for a particular 
office. This is too obvious to need illustration. ‘To no office, 
however, is the remark so strictly applicable as to that of a minis- 
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ter of Christ. That those who sustain this office should be perfect, 
is not to be expected. But so many, often, are their imperfec- 
tions, so difficult the duties devolving on them, and so narrowly is 
their conduct watched, that we need not wonder, if some, even 
of those whose piety is unquestionable, do little or no good in the 
ministry. I have seen such toil through life, abundant in labors, 
and yet accomplish comparatively little. The reason was, that 
some foible or frailty peculiar to themselves, and which would not 
have disqualified them for any other office, was observable in their 
characters, and furnished matter of continual reproach. 

In writing a letter of advice to a young minister, Paul was care- 
ful to enumerate the qualifications necessary in order to success 
in his important work. Among these, he insists, that a Bishop 
should be sober,—meaning, undoubtedly, that he should have his 
mind and feelings so balanced by considerations of eternity, as to 
be in a state of habitual seriousness.—I propose, in this paper, to 
consider some of the causes which tend to prevent sobriety of 
character in the minister of the Gospel. 

1. Habits of education may have this effect. Students, in the 
preparatory school, and on arriving at college, all meet on a level, 
and mingle familiarly together. They are young, and ‘have the 
vivacity and buoyancy of youth ; consequently, are social and talk- 
ative, exhibit original and amusing traits of character, and see mul- 
titudes of things which are entertaining and ludicrous. They 
easily learn to tell stories, use satire, give and return the idle jest, 
and to lay up a fund of anecdote, from which to draw in future 
life. Add to this, they are a society by themselves, and can in- 
dulge in what is amusing to an extent seldom equalled in subse- 
quent years. Free from cares, as to what they shall eat and what 
they shall drink, if the monitor does not find them absent, or the 
Professor puzzle them at the hour of recitation, all anxiety is gone. 
Now take young men by hundreds, and bring them together in 
these circumstances from different parts of the country, and it 
seems impossible almost that habits of sobriety should be cultiva- 
ted. I wish I could say that these remarks do not hold good even 
in regard to our Theological schools, so that, during the four, seven, 
or ten years, in which young men are secluded from the world, if 
there be not one or more powerful revivals of religion, by which 
the soul is quickened and advanced in piety, the habit of light 
feeling and light conversation becomes very strong. 

I know it will be said that, to some extent, these feelings are not 
improper for young men in this situation. And if this were grant- 
ed, still the fact would remain, that years thus spent, go to form 
habits for life. Multitudes in this way have picked up stories and 
anecdotes, which they have afterwards retailed, and have heard 
them laughed at, perhaps to the thousandth time. Nor is this all. 
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They have formed associations of ideas, embracing the ludicrous, 
which follow them to the end of their days. Like the ghost of 
Banquo, they rise up and beset them most fearfully when in com- 
pany. Besides, not a few of those who go into the ministry were 
not pious while in college. Of course, they had still fewer re- 
straints than others who were professors of religion. Many of 
this character have to lament, while they live, that their associa- 
tions of ideas were depraved by the society of their youth. 1 do 
not feel called upon to say how far habits of education may be an 
excuse for a want of sobriety in after life. ‘That they greatly in- 
fluence the whole life, there can be no doubt; and I could not ra- 
tionally account for that deficiency in ministers of which I am 
speaking g, without going back to the circumstances of their early 
years. If others have had a different experience, I can only 
they have been uncommonly favore d. 

2. The peculiar habits of the ministry are another cause of 
this deficiency.—The period intervening between the commence- 
ment of preparatory studies, and ordination, cannot usually be less 
than eleven years. During all this while, as things have been, but 
little bodily exercise, commonly is taken; so that by the time we have 
completed our education, the stomach begins to complaim of weak- 
ness and indigestion. ‘The whole system responds to these com- 
plaints. ‘* Propter stamachum, homo est quod est,” is not so far 
from literal truth. By the new duties of our office, we are driven 
again into the study. We must write new sermons—must think 
—must preach, and do it all, time or no time at our disposal. 
Some may think it a small matter to write a sermon,—very easy, 
—‘ he walks across the study—scribbles a little on a bit of paper— 
throws it into the fire, and begins another;’-—but all this while, 
there is an anxiety and an agony of feeling, which suspends diges- 
tion, prostrates the spirits, and deranges the whole nervous sys- 
tem. The same process is acted over weekly, perhaps daily. 
The result is, that ministers become, in many instances, nervous- 
men, dyspeptic, hypochondriacal, &c. This is a very natural result, 
(as well as a very common one,) of their situation. Let the minis- 
ter, besides, have a small salary, a growing family, little economy, 
and an increasing debt. ‘Then let him be in constant expectation 
of difficulties between himself and his people, and you have a 
nervous man—easily moved. 


say 
J 


He then is full of frights and fears, 
As one at point to die ; 

And long before the day appears, 
He heaves up many a sigh! 


He, who in his strength would laugh at the rattling of the spear, 
now trembles at the shaking of a leaf. There is more rigidity of 
nerve in one laboring man, than in an army of such. 
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Oh! why are farmers made so coarse, 
Or clergy made so fine ? 

A kick, that scarce would move a horse, 
May kill a sound divine! 

Now the point at which I would come is this: the same set of 
nerves which may be easily depressed, is as easily excited. And 
he who, in his study, feels bowed down under depression of spirits 
may, when out of his study, be easily exhilarated by society and 
conversation. The pendulum oscillates to either extreme with 
great rapidity. ‘The result is, that men thus situated exhibit ex- 
tremes of character—a depression which is not becoming a Chris- 
tian minister, and a Adlarity which is thought to be still more un- 
seemly. In these moments of pleasure, the tongue is prompt in 
conversation, the ideas flow rapidly, memory is vivid, and the feel- 
ings are hurried into a state of delicious excitement. In these 
moments, too, many a light, or injudicious, or severe remark is drop- 
ped, and the effect of many a good sermon is destroyed. Nor 
is this always because the heart is so wicked ; for if the same man, 
at the same hour, were unexpectedly called to a scene of sorrow, he 
would be as ready to weep as he now is to laugh. J am not un- 
dertaking to palliate the light-mindedness of a minister, because 
his nerves are shattered, or his bodily system is out of order, and 
therefore the strings of the harp will readily pour out music too 
melancholy or too gleesome. But I am aiming to develope the 
true cause of the want of ministerial sobriety. I am confident 
that much depends upon the state of health. If ministers cannot, 
by exercise or otherwise, have what Juvenal calls mens sana in 
sano corpore, we may look in vain for symmetry or unvaried con- 
sistency of character. 

I may here add, that this nervous susceptibility has been greatly 
heightened in years past by the moderate use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. No man can feel any degree of excitement from this 
source, and at the same time either feel or exhibit due ministerial 
gravity. A minister who uses these liquors not only has the con- 
sciousness of letting himself down in his own opinion, but he has 
something worse. He has aserpent within him ; and it rages like 
that which was pulled from the head of Alecto, as she came up 
from Tartarus, 

Vipeream inspirans animam, 
Pertentat sensus, atque ossibus implicat ignem. 
He who drinks with others must talk with them; and he must let 
himself down to their scale, however low they descend. We 
should not be too severe, however, upon ministers of the last 
generation. Most, undoubtedly, sinned in ignorance, and we may 
hope that God winked attheir sin. But I can well remember what 
were my impressions when a child at the annual festivals, when I 
saw my good minister at the public tables, eating and drinking as 
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others did, and from his usual temperate habits, perhaps even more 
excited than the rest of the company. Such sights were never 
frequent, and yet the impressions left upon the mind of childhood 
were not easily effaced. If 1 may be allowed to borrow an allu- 
sion from the talented but guilty Sterne, these are sins over which 
the witnessing angel would drop tears of regret, as he gave them 
into the chancery of heaven. Unceasing thanks to God, that we 
are delivered from this snare—the only one which could be set in 
sight of the victin, with perfect success. 

Among the habits of the ministry, | should also mention its con- 
tinually recurring and most responsible services. In order to per- 
form these services properly and profitably, the feelings must be 
solemn and elevated. Let a man, during the same week, preach 
and pray repeatedly in public, go to the sick bed, console the 
mourner by syinpathy and instruction, meet his church at the com- 
munion table, attend inquiry and other meetings:—and who can 
do all this, without feeling a severe and unnatural draft upon both 
soul and body? ‘The consequence is, that when he has a short 
respite from these responsibilities and anxieties there is a re-ac- 
tion in the soul, which throws it to the other extreme. Woful are 
the instances, both in number and aggravation, in which a minis- 
ter has more than destroyed all the impressions of his preaching 
and exhortations by a want of sobriety immediately afterwards. 

3. The love of immediate applause, is another cause of the 
want of ministerial sobriety. 

Goldsmith says, that oratory is the most glorious of all arts, be- 
cause it brings its triumphs and applauses with it. The orator en- 
joys it, even while addressing his audience. But most men are 
too indolent to seek to shine in this way. ‘The road is too long 
and too hard to travel. ‘To shine in conversation, and to command 
the admiration of the social circle, is a much easier business. 
Thousands may excel here, who have not the patience to study in 
order to thrill an audience by genuine eloquence. The conse- 
quence is, that multitudes are tempted to split on this rock. In 
our reading we meet with anecdotes, and ludicrous facts, both on 
the pages of history, and in the publications of the day. In our in- 
tercourse with men, too, we of necessity learn many more which 
have never appeared in print. In this way, a man may, if he pleases, 
soon become a walking jest-book. He who has great opportuni- 
ties to learn these things, will have as great to communicate them. 
It is thus easy to draw the eyes of a circle, to cause them to stare 
and admire, and go home and repeat the strange stories they have 
heard. Pride is thus flattered by attention, and by the laugh or the 
looks of surprise, and we are led on to tell stories and amuse oth- 
ers, at the expense of that respect which is due to the ministerial 
character, and to ourselves. How often have we seen a circle 
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silent—couticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant,—while the minis- 
ter was indulging his wit, and telling smart stories !—It is the same 
spirit of pride, which sometimes, though less frequently, causes 
clergymen to dress with great particularity, thus drawing upon 
themselves the incongruous appellation of ‘ holy dandies,” which 
the poet rebukes with such just indignation :—indulging 

* A silly fond conceit, of his fair form, 

And just proportion, and fashionable mein, 

And pretty face, in the presence of his God !” 

4. The low state of the moral feelings is another, and perhaps 
the greatest cause of the deficiency in question. 

As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God ; and few things are more unlike the le adings of the divine 
Spirit, than that state of feeling which may na - ‘nominated light 

or trifling. In the Evangelical biogr: aphies Jesus Christ, we 
never read of his jesting, or even smiling. ‘T = weight of eternal 
things lay heavy upon him, and he never exhibited, (so far as we 
know,) a feeling of levity. The man who has any weighty con- 
cern upon his mind, does not readily admit the lighter feelings. 
The reformers were uniformly grave. Even Luther, though others 
smiled in astonishment at his intrepidity, seldom smiled him- 
self. Oliver Cromwell is said to have taken up an anonymous 
pamphlet one day, the design of which was to rouse the nation to 
shake him off. He felt that it was a case of life and death. His 
eye glanced hastily round, as if he was expecting to see the dagger 
of a Brutus, and he was never known to smile afterwards. In 
leading our armies amid the dangers of the revolutionary war, 
Washington is said to have been always sober. It would seem 
from these examples, that if the mind of the minister were deeply 
impressed with eternal things, there would be little room for 
levity. The serpent could not find access to the heart, if that 
heart were full of deep concern for the everlasting salvation of 
men. 

The serpent of the field, by art 
And spells, is won from harming ; 


But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh! who hath power of charming. 


It will not list to wisdom’s lore, 
No music's voice can lure it,— 
But there it stings forever more, 
The soul that must endure it! 

I might prolong the remarks under this head, but I trust it is 
needless. I will only add, that if the ministers of Christ had that 
faith in eternal things w hick so eminently distinguished the Proph- 
ets and Apostles ; if they would habitually look upon their unsanc- 
tified hearers, as if they saw the anguish of the great day; when 





starless, hopeless gloom 
Falls on their souls, never to know an end ; 
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there would be fewer seasons of deep mourning over the impro- 
prieties of their lighter hours. O. Erarot. 





ON THE FIGURATIVE CHARACTER OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 


Our blessed Lord, in communicating his instructions, had oc- 
casion frequently to use figurative language. ‘ He spake many 
things unto” his disciples and followers “in parables.” With 
little qualification, the same remark may be made respecting most 
of the inspired writers ; so that the Bible is, to a great extent, a 
figurative composition—a book abounding with the loftiest and 
noblest of figures of speech. What conclusion is to be drawn from 
this fact? Theat the Bible does not mean anything? Or that 
men may safely put upon it just what meaning they please? With 
inferences such as these, many are endeavoring to quiet themselves 
in unbelief and sin, in view of the figurative character of the 
Sacred Writings. When met with a passage which contravenes 
their views or wishes—which administers a reproof to their errors 
or corruptions—which enjoins a duty which they are unwilling to 
perform, or points them to future scenes which they choose to dis- 
regard ; they are ready to say at once, ‘ Why this is figurative ! 
This is all figurative!’ As though a figurative expression could 
not mean anything; or as though they were authorized to put 
that meaning upon it which best comported with their convenience 
or their inclinations. But is this a just conclusion, derived from 
the figurative character of the Sacred Writings? By no means :— 
the farthrest from it imaginable. It is aconclusion so replete with 
impropriety and absurdity, that it would not be tolerated in regard 
to any other writing or composition whatever. 

What, allow me to ask, are the nature and character, and what 
the uses of figurative language? Consult any of your standard au- 
thors on Rhetoric, and they will tell you, that figures of speech 
serve to give new scope and power to language, rendering it capa- 
ble of expressing “ the nicest shades and colors of “thought, which 
no language could possibly do” without them. They will tell you, 
that figures ‘ give us frequently a much clearer and more striking 
view of a subject, than we could have of it, were it expressed 
in simple terms.” “They rend 


: ler an abstract conception in some 
degree an object of sense. They surround it with such circum- 


stances, as enable the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and contem- 
plate it fully.” On this account, figures “ are very properly said 
to illustrate a subject, or to throw light upon it.” 

That there may be no mistake, I have here quoted the language 
of a distinguished rhetorician, .telative to the uses and benefits of 
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figures of speech. You will find all the rhetoricians, ancient and mod- 
ern, expressing the same sentiment. Indeed, they could express no 
other sentiment, consistently with truth, and with the common ap- 
prehensions and practice of men. We all know, how difficult sub- 
jects may be illustrated and explained, by means of comparisons, 
and other figures of speech. We know, too, how any important 
subject may be enforced and impressed, by the same means. 
Figurative language is so easy and natural to us, that it may not 
improperly be called the language of nature. Earnest, animated 
conversation is always figurative ; and the child, the peasant, or 
the mere man of business, who never attended to the subject scien- 
tifically for a moment, when endeavoring to open, explain, or en- 
force any subject in which he feels interested, will resort, of ne- 
cessity, and without once thinking of it, to the use of figures. 

I have made these remarks on the nature and uses of figurative 
language for the purpose of applying them to the important subject 
now under consideration. 

There is undoubtedly much figurative language in the Bible. 
This is, on all hands, admitted. But is the Bible on this account 
the less plain, the less interesting, the less impressive, the less im- 
portant? Not at all, but the more so; and vastly the more. 
The Bible was written in this language, because it was the most 
proper language in which it could be written—because, indeed, 
(from the very nature of the subjects revealed and illustrated) it 
was, in many parts, the only language in which it would be possible 
to write it. 

I will not say that some of the prophetic language of the Scrip- 
tures is the more plain, on account of its highly figurative charac- 
ter. For it was designed, and with good reason, that the prophe- 
cies should not be minutely understood, until after their accom- 
plishment. As they were intended, not so much to make 
prognosticators of us, as to confirm our faith after their 
fulfilment, they are designedly and wisely hung around with 
shadows, which nothing but a fulfiling providence can remove.— 
But, in regard to the inspired writings generally, 1 do say, that they 
are more plain, more interesting, and more impressive, than though 
they had been given us in more literal terms. And if any one 
doubts this, let him take, for instance, one of the parables of our 
Saviour, and strip it of its figurative dress, and put it into the sim- 
plest language he can use, and see if it has lost nothing of its in- 
terest, and energy, and force. Let him take some of the figura- 
tive representations of the future world, and strip them of the 
awful garb in which the Holy Spirit has seen proper to invest them, 
and see if he can exhibit the idea more forcibly, if indeed he can 
exhibit it at all, by a more literal expression. 

My readers cannot be ignorant of the continual efforts which 
are made—in conversation, in sermons, and in books, to get away 
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from the solemn annunciations of the Bible, on the ground that 
they are figurative. When, for example, we refer to the scriptural 
account of the fall of our first parents, and the consequent sin and 
ruin of their posterity ; we are not unfrequently met with a smile 
of mingled incredulity and contempt, and from those, too, who 
profess to believe the Bible, on the ground that the representations 
on this subject are all figurative-—So when we refer to the numer- 
ous passages which set forth the entire depravity of the human 
heart, as being destitute of holiness, and dead in sin; the reply most 
commonly returned is, that this is hyperbole, oriental imagery, a 
figure, and of course a fiction.—When we warn sinners of the 
necessity of regeneration, and say to them in the language of Christ, 
“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,” the objector has an answer ready, ‘ To be sure the Saviour 
used this language; but then, it cannot be literally understood—it 
must be figurative—and who can tell what interpretation shall be 
put upon it?) The new birth may mean nothing more than baptism 
—or a profession of religion—or a gradual, external reformation. 
Various significations have been given to the words; and who can 


; 
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tell without a new revelation, what their meaning is! 

The numerous passages which speak of the atonement, are often 
treated"in the same manner. Christ is said in the Scriptures, to 
have “borne our sins,” to have ‘ suffered for our sins,” to have 
“died for our sins,” to have made “ propitiation for our sins, and 
to have shed his blood for the remission of sins.” These passages 
seem plain to most minds, and the sentiment conveyed by them 
interesting and glorious. But there are some who cannot under- 
stand them. They are symbolical, figurative, shadowy, referring 
to “the perished peculiarities of a former age.” Of course, they 
can be, and ought to be, explained away. 

A similar acconnt is given of passages which speak of the out- 
pouring and special operations of the Holy Spirit. “ 1 will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh.” ‘I will pour my Spirit on thy seed, and my 
blessing on thine offspring.” ‘ Ac cording to his mere y he saved US, 
by the ‘washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 
These and similar expressions, on which so much stress is laid in the 
Scriptures, are thought by many to be so highly figurative, that noth- 
ing can be known or established by them. ‘They cannot mean what 
they seem to say, and every one is entitled to put that construction 
upon them, which best comports with his own views and wishes.’— 

There was a sect in the primitive church, who denied that Jesus 
Christ had come in the flesh—insisting that he lived and died only 
in appearance, being a sort of figurative Saviour. As it was said to 
them by the ancients, so may it be said to triflers of the same de- 
scription now, ‘* Beware, lest, in the day of your extremity, you 
find only a figurative salvation ! 
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There are numerous passages in the Bible which speak most 
expressly of the existeuce and agency of fallen spirits. Indeed, 
we have as direct evidence, from the language of the Bible, of the 
existence of fallen angels, as of holy angels,or as we have of the exis- 
tence of wicked men. But there are many to whom this doctrine is 
altogether incredible, and the passages which speak of it stand for 
nothing, because (it is pretended) they are figurative. Satan is but 
“‘ the personified principle of evil,” and his angels arethe evil dispo- 
sitions which prevail, more or less, in the hearts of men.* 

Some of the most striking and awful representations of the 
Bible are those which describe the great and last day, the day 
of Judgement. I need not repeat them, as they are, I trust, famil- 
iar to every reader. But it has been recently discovered that the 
day of Judgement is an absurdity ; and the passages which speak of 
it are explained away, on the ground that the *y, too, are figurative. 
They can only refer to what is called a “ judgement of souls”—the 
spiritual judgeme nt which every person, sooner or later, in this 
world or the next, will be led to form respecting his own character.t 

But no passages have been more s: adly perverted, on the ground 
of their being figurative, than those which relate to the future and 
endless punishment of the wicked. These are numerous,—and 
they are fearfully plain. But, in the estimation of many, they are 
not plain. The doctrine of eternal punishment is a horrible doc- 
trine, and they cannot believe that God has revealed it. ‘The 
passages which speak of it, are clearly figurative; they may mean 
something else ; and we may lawfully exercise our ingenuity upon 
them to explain them away.’ 

I have here referred to several important doctrines, for the pur- 
pose of showing, in one view, the exrtent of the evil of which we 
complain—the evil which it is hoped these remarks may have a 
tendency to correct. Advantage is taken of the figurative charac- 
ter of the Bible to get rid of it, and to make it speak anything, or 
nothing, just as ingenious but unsanctified men prefer. ‘The mo- 
ment any unwelcome, unpopular truth is attempted to be proved, 
by a direct reference to the declarations of Sc ripture, the pretence 
is set up that they are figurative, and if figurative, nothing can be 
known or established by them. 

But (a3 has been already shown) those to whom we here refer 
mistake entirely the nature and use of figurative Janguage. Rbhet- 
oricians do not describe figurative language as designed to cover 
up the sentiment of a discourse, and render it ambiguous and 
doubtful ; but rather to illustrate the sentiment, and bring it out, 

* See Ware’s Discourses on the Offices and Character of Christ. p. 185. Christian 
Examiner, Vol. ii. p. 74. 


t “Ido not believe there ever will be any general judgement.” “All judgement of 
souls is of a spiritual, inward nature. This inw: ard judgement takes ‘a ace in the individu- 
al person, whenever God is revealed to that soul in Ins true char: icter; as truly, though 
not * x same extent, in this world, as in the world to come.” Christian Examiner, 
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and make it more prominent, forcible and impressive. Figurative 
expressions, in general, are not less plain than literal ones ; often they 
are more so. Theyare often used to set forth an idea, which lite T 
al language could not so clearly or forcibly express. ‘The laws 
too, by which figurative language is to be interpreted, are in gener- 
al as well understood, and are as easy of application, as those for 
the interpretation of literal language 

We need not, then, go over again with the several doctrines 
which have been mentioned, examine the passages by which they 
are supported, and decide whether they are to be understood liter- 
ally or figuratively. It is not materi: il, in respect to the present 
discussion, whether they are understood the one way or the other. 
If literal, they mean just whatthey say, according to the literal ac- 
ceptation of the terms; and they actually prove all that they are 
properly quoted and applied to prove. Or if we suppose these 
passages to be figurative, still they have a meaning ; and a mean- 
ing, for the most part, more plainly, and strongly, and forcibly 
expressed, than it could be in any other manner. Indeed, it is for 
the purpose of bringing out their meaning with greater prominence 
and effect, that the literal dress is dropped, and the figurative garb 
and drapery are assumed. 

In order to give individuality and point to these remarks, let us 
apply them to a single case. We m: Ly apply them to the passages 
commonly relied on to prove the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
I need not repeat these proof texts. You know their frequency ; you 
know, too, their awful plainness, and their tremendous import. Now 
if these passages are to be understood literally, it will not be question- 
ed that they establish the point for which they are quoted and applied. 
And if they are figurative ; why, allow me very seriously to ask, are 
they made figurative? Whi are these awful figures—such as the 
undying worm—the devouring fire—the everlasting burnings—the 
blackness of darkness—the lake burning with fire, from which 
smoke ascendeth up forever and ever—why are these awful figures 
used? Why is figure crowded upon figure, and all the appalling 
and terrible imagery of nature drawn together, in describing the fu- 
ture destiny of the wicked? Is it to show that there will be no 
future punishment? Or is it to suveloge the whole subject in such 
horrible clouds and darkness that nothing can be known respecting 
it? Or is it not rather to enforce the subject, make it more plain 
and striking, and place it before unthinking mortals in a way to 
arrest their attention, and impress their hearts? Were not these 
awful figures used, because literal language fell entirely below the 
subject, and was too poor to make an adequate representation of 
the dread reality? If such is indeed the | purpose and meaning of 
of the figurative representations of the Bible in regard to the sub- 
ject of ‘future punishment, then, what an infatuate perversion of 
language must it be, to conclude, as many do, from the fact that 
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these representations are some of them figurative, that they mean 
nothing ; or if anything, that nobody can pretend to determine 
what their meaning is! Alas! God will soon teach such triflers 
that the figurative language of his word has a meaning, and that 
had they not been blinded by the stupifying power of sin, they 
must have seen it. He will soon teach them that all the terrible 
representations of the Bible are true, and ouglit to have been be- 
lieved and practically heeded by them, in season. When they 
come to open their eyes upon the other world, and see what is to 
he the portion of their cup; instead of complaining of the hyper- 
boles and exaggerations of thie sacred record, they will rather be 
disposed to say, ‘ The half was not told us. No, the half could 
not be told us, in the language of mortals.’ 

Various are the artifices which are practiced by those who do 
not love the truth, to take from us the Holy Bible. Some would 
reject it altogether, as an imposition ; but more would prefer to 
have the name and the credit of receiving it, while they root out of 
it almost everything which renders it valuable. ‘ ‘There is so much 
that ts dark, and figurative, and oriental—so much that is adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of a distant country and age, that 
nobody can pretend that he understands it; and he who doubts the 
most, and believes the least, may probably be the wisest man.’ 
But let us not consent to part with the Bible in this way. It is 
‘that sure word of prophecy, to which we do well to take heed, 
as to a light shining in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day star arise in our hearts. It is in general a plain book. It may 
be easily understood, at least, as to all the essential purposes of 
religion. And certainly it discloses to us the most interesting and 
important things. It shows us what we are, and what we must be 
—what God has done for us, and what we must do for ourselves 
—whiat is the nature of the Gospel provision, and on what condi- 
tions we may become interested in this glorious provision, for time 
and eternity. It goes with us—beyond where the eye of sense 
can penetrate, or the lamp of reason shine. It dispels the 
darkness of the tomb, and spreads its cheering light over the 
regions of futurity. In his word, God draws aside the impene- 
trable curtain, which separates this from the other world, and 
shows us plainly what is before us. He shows us the bursting 
tombs, te enthroned Judge, the melting elements, and burning 
worlds. He shows us heav en, and he shows us hell ; and he shows 
us what we must be and do, in order to escape the one, and enjoy 
the other. And he not only shows us these things, he conde- 
scends to invite, and intreat, and to use the most powerful motives 
with us, to induce us to be wise. He allures us upward by the 
most precious promises; while he dissuades us from the way which 
leads down to death, by the most alarming threats. And he 
graciously provides an influence to accompany these motives and 
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means, which render them, in many instances, effectual to the recov- 
ery of the lost soul. What then could we do—situated as we are here 
on probation, with death, judgement and eternity, but a little way 
before us—what could we do without the Bible? What could we 
do, without its sacred light and influence, to guide us through time 
and death, and show us the way upward from these apostate re- 
gions, to the paradise of God above ? Without it, this world would 
indeed be a dark place. Spiritual darkness would literally cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. Spiritual darkness does, 
in fact, cover those portions of the earth where the Bible is not 
known; and the same horrible night would brood over us, were 
this “ light shining in a dark place” to be withdrawn from us. But 
this heavenly light may be withdrawn. It has been withdrawn 
from many regions which it once illumined ; and it may be with- 
drawn from us. And it may be withdrawn, we should well 
remember, not only by the rude hand of the avowed infidel, but 
by the insidious glosses of the false interpreter. lt may be 
withdrawn by him who would persuade us, because the language 
of Scripture is to some extent figurative, that therefore it has no 
definite meaning, but every one is entitled to put that sense upon 
it which to him appears the most convenient and agreeable. But 
let us not be deluded to destruction in this way. ‘The figurative 
character of the Bible is no disparagement to it, but rather its 
glory. Without detracting at all from its plainness, it gives it an 
interest and impression which it could not otherwise possess. Let 
us then cling to this sacred book, as the anchor of our safety, and 
the charter of our inheritance. J.et us believe it—study it—love 
it—obey it—and thus receive its benefits—and partake its conso- 
lations. —And let us be engaged to diffuse the knowledge of it, to 
the full extent of our means and influence. Let us unite in the 
effort for which our age is distinguished, to translate it into every 
tongue—carry it to every land—place it in every house—lay it 
at the door of every human being.—In this way, we shall best 
fulfil the great purpose of life—which is to prepare ourselves, 
and, so far as we are able, to prepare others, for a glorious 
immortality. 
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A Memore or tHe Rev. Epwarp Payson, D. D., late Pas- 
tor of the Second Church in Portland. By Asa Cummings, 
Editor of the Christian Mirror. Second Edition. Boston : 
Crocker and Brewster, 1830. 12mo. pp. 400. 


It is refreshing to turn from the lives of the illustrious wicked, 
who fill the world’s eye, to read a faithful memoir of one, who 
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combined the most ardent piety and disinterested benevolence, 
with an ever active energy of mind. Mr. Cummings has done an 
important service to the cause of religion, by compiling this me- 
moir, of which, besides the present, stereotype edition, an edition 
has been published in England, and other editions are at this mo- 
ment in progress. ‘Thousands have read this work, and other 
thousands will yet read it, and profit by the perusal. 

Religious Biography,” as is well remarked by the compiler, “ is the means, 
under God, of attaching to the cause of Zion, men of great energy and mora} 
worth,—magnanimous in purpose, wise in counsel, vigorous and persevering in 
action. In how many, who have done valiantly for the truth, has the flame of 
holy zeal and enterprise been first kindled at the pages which record the reli- 
gious experience and evangelical Jabors of Baxter, Brainerd, Edwards, Martyn, 
and others of a kindred spirit,—who, but for these memorials, would have been 
lost to the Church of Christ, and perhaps have become her most determined 
foes! The ‘ children of this world’ understand the influence of such writings, 
and wisely preserve everything that is memorable in their heroes, philosophers, 
poets, and artists, that youth may emulate their enthusiasm, and act over their 
achievements. And though it may be true, that ‘ modern biography has been 
too busily and curiously employed in enrolling and blazoning names, which will 
scarcely outlive the records of the grave-stune,” still “‘ it is not easy to estimate 
the loss, which is sustained by the Christian community, when an example 
of eminent sanctity and heroic zeal is defrauded of its just honors; when a living 
epistle of apostolic piety is suffered to perish; or, to change the figure, when 
the lamp kindled by a holy life, which might have shone to posterity, is suf- 
fered to go out.” 

Epwarp Payson was born at Rindge, New Hampshire, July 
25, 1783. His father was the Rev. Seth Payson, D. D. To 
the Christian instructions, examples, and prayers of his father, and 
more especially of his mother, he was accustomed to ascribe, un- 
der the blessing of God, his religious hopes, and all his usefulness 
in life. His first religious impressions occurred in childhood. His 
moral character in youth was withcut a blemish. From an early 
period, his thirst for knowledge was intense ; and was probably in- 
creased by the obstacles to its gratification. ‘The circumstances 
of his father, dependent in part for his support upon the cultivation 
of a farm, occasioned some delay in his literary pursuits. How- 
ever, he “ worked hard,” with mind, as well as with hand. In 
1800, he became a member of the Sophomore class at Harvard 
college, where he was graduated in 1803. While at college, he 
read more, perhaps, than any othcr young man in his class; and 
his extraordinary memory held fast what he read. From 1803, 
to 1806, he was the teacher of an academy at Portland. During 
this period, the death of a beloved brother had a most favorable 
influence on his religious character. He wrote to his mother :— 


“ Infatuated by the pleasures and amusements which this place affords, and 
which took the more powerful hold on my senses from being adorned with a re- 
finement to which I had tefore been a stranger, I gradually grew cold and indif- 
ferent to religion ; and, though I still made atte mpts to reform, they were too 
transient to be effectual. 

“From this careless frame, nothing but a shock like that I have received, 
could have roused me; and though my deceitful heart will, I fear, draw me 
back again into the snare, as soon as the first impression is worn off, yet I hope 
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by the assistance of divine grace, that this dispensation will prove of eternal 
benefit. This is my most earnest prayer, and I know it will be yours 

“ In reflecting on the ends of divine Providence in this event, I am gre — 
distressed. ‘To you, my dear parents, it could not be necessary. My sister, 
you sometime since informed me, has turned her attention to religion; the oth- 

children are too young to receive benefit from it. It remains then, that lam 

the Achan, who has drawn down this punishment, and occasioned this distress 
to my friends. My careless obdurate heart rendered it necessary to punish and 
humble it: and O that the punishment had fallen where it was due! But I can 
pursue the subject no further. 

He made a public profession of religion Sept. 1, 1805; from 
which time his zeal in the cause of Jesus Christ seems to have been 
unabated, and his religious course was like that of the rising light 
‘* which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. In 1806, 
he devoted himself to the study of theology, under the care of his 
father, giving his chief attention, however, to the Bible. In a lit- 
tle more than six months he was licensed to preach, and, after 

about the same period, was settled in the ministry as colleague with 
the Rev. Mr. Kellogg at Portland, Dec. 16, 1807. He was mar- 
ried in May 1811, to Miss Shipman of New Haven; and died at 
Portland, Oct. 22, 1827, in the 45th year of his age, and the 
20th of his ministry. : 

Such is the brief story of a man, in whose life there were no 
wondrous incidents, and whose name is associated, as the inventor 
or chief agent, with no new and applauded project of charity ; yet 
whose memoirs are extremely interesting, and who exerted a most 
powerful influence in the general cause of religion. No mighty 
warrior, amidst the toils of an arduous campaign, ever exhibited 
greater watchfulness, devotedness, zeal and energy, than were man- 
ifested by Dr. Payson during his whole ministerial career, in fight- 
ing the battles of the Lord. 

Mr. Cummings, we think, has executed his task with great skill 
and characteristic judgement. He exhibits with historical verity, 
the real character of Dr. Payson. We behold occasionally, and 
particularly in early life, a deep melancholy ; and we perceive, in 
the extracts from the private diary, strong expressions of self-ab- 
horrence, and self-condemnation. All this, it was in the power of 
the compiler to have kept out of sight; and in doing it, he would 
have deprived the enemies of piety of the opportunity,—which 
they now have, and which indeed has not been wholly neglected, 
of scoffing at the emotions of an awakened conscience and a con- 
trite heart. But, with the exclusion of these extracts, we should 
not have known the conflicts to which even an eminent Christian 
may be. momentarily subjected; we should not have seen all the 
vigor and triumph of faith ;—we should not have reviewed those 
invaluable lessons of trust in God, and of fervency in prayer, 
which are now brought to our sindie. Besides, the chief interest 
of biography depends on minuteness of detail. It is the secret 
heart of a fellow being, which attracts us more powerfully than all 
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the delightful and sublime objects of the natural world, We ad- 
mire what is beautiful and grand ; we sympathise with a fellow be- 
ing. Mr. Cummings justifies himself for the details which he has 
inserted, as follows :-— 


“‘ The preceding pages contain a tolerably complete— perhaps too complete— 
exhibition of Dr. Payson's religious character. It has been founda very serious 
and difficult question, how far itis justifiable to submit to the inspection of good 
and bad, indiscriminately, the records of one’s private exercises, which were not 
intended to be seen out of the closet. As religion is so much the business of 
the closet, it is obvious, that no man’s religious character can be fully developed 
without exhibiting the transactions of that sacred retreat. Disclosures of this 
class have been highly prized by the Christian community generally ; and God 
himself seems to have set the seal of his approbation upon them, by rendering 
them the frequent occasion of exciting and cherishing religious affections. 
These considerations have done much to quiet the misgivings, which were oc- 
casionally felt, on exposing, as it were to the public gaze, the recesses of a heart 
so deeply and variously affected as was that of the subject of this Memoir. It 
is hoped, however, that there is no wanton exposure. ‘The author's first care 
has been to give an honest, faithful history; and he is not aware that any de- 
ductions or abatements from the commendatory part need to be made on the 
“tps of personal! friendship or partiality, or that any lack of censure needs to 

e supplied for similar reasons. Rather has he feared that his anxiety to copy 
scriptural models, which describe the faults of good men with the same un- 
shrinking fidelity that they embalm their virtues, may have led him to throw 
too much of shade into the picture, to dwell at disproportionate length on those 
points which cannot be contemplated without sadness, The several parts of the 
work, however, will be found, notwithstanding their apparently miscellaneous 
character, to have an intimate relation to the whole, and to, reciprocally, modi- 
fy and explain cach other.” 


We do not propose to give a formal! analysis of the character 
of Dr. Payson. For this we refer the reader to the latter part of 
the memoirs. ‘There are, however, a few remarks, which we pro- 
pose to make in regard to him. 

Dr. Payson was not a “ se/f-made” man; for every man is 
made by the original powers given him, by the circumstances in 
which Providence places him, and by the various influences 
which God brings to bear upon his mind. But he was, in an 
eminent sense, as a theologian, and so far as earthly aid is con- 
cerned, an avrcdidexros, a self taught man. He had no earthly 
teacher to mould his sentiments. His only master was in heaven. 
He never passed through the discipline of a school of the proph- 
ets. Doubtless, he experienced from this course disadvantages ; 
but he found also great advantages. He was in less danger of 
being prejudiced in favor of a particular system. He was free 
from the force of the tide, bearing him onward in a particular 
direction. His sentiments were founded, not on the traditions of 
men, but emphatically on his unbiased views of the import of 
scripture. He studied theology in solitude, seeking guidance from 
above. He studied it all his life. ‘That he fell into no errors will 
not be pretended ; but he was in a remarkable degree exempt 
from the influence of some of the causes of error. 

“ A precious mark of the genuineness of his religion was his bowing with 


entire reverence to the supreme authority of divine revelation. This was strik- 
ingly apparent from the time when he first knew its value by experience, by his 
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making it his almost exclusive study, as a preparation for preaching, and by his 
daily devotion to it till hisdeath. He! no { rite dogma, no figment of the 
imagination, no theoretical 1 p | views, which be was not 
ready to discard at once, if tin \ ‘ n to « n the least with the Ser p- 
tures of truth. ‘These were | pole , his ‘ light shining in a dark 
place, to which he did well to tak« | pened them wit e docility of 
a child, and ‘ drank in the sincere } the v with exquisite relish. To 
him they were ‘ more precious than eeter than honey, and more highly 
prized than his necessary food A! this lov d reverence r the Scrip- 
tures may be seen the reason, v ! uted e was, he was never led 
astray by the pride of opinion, never drawn into ensnaring ert by his salient 
imagination. Every thought, s n opinion was dat/y correct- 
ed by the word of God. It wa 1 herence to his Rule, that kept 
him in “ the good and right way 

It pleased God to endue him with uncommon intellectual pow- 

: ‘ a : ok 

ers, without which he could not have gained the influence he 


He had a keen d 


tal operations, a very retentive memory, and especially a fancy of 


possessed. cernment, great rapidity in his men- 


almost unequalled richness, enabli him to illustrate subjects, 
which otherwise would have been dark, and to adorn what other- 
wise might have been repulsive or unwelcome. We think it not a 
litle wonderful, that with a fa: cy teeming with image ry, nota 
single line of poetic composition is found in his memoirs. Even 


the stern mind of Andrew Fuller was sometimes relaxed amidst 
the measures of poetry. We suspect that Dr. Payson never, in 
early life, thought it worth while to bestow a little toil in acquiring 
a knowledge of the mechanical part of poetical composition, and 
that to this cause we may ascribe the circumstance, that he never 


, 


embodied his sublime conce} 


p vuage of 
poetry. 


shis; and his also was the nice 


tions in the imperishable lan 


The soul of the poet wi 


and polished taste, the skill of words, which would have secured 
that kind of perfection, without which poetry is good for nothing. 
I, 


u ) 


grace and beauty of language in his more labored 


There is muc 
productions, particularly in his discourses on the worth of the Bi- 
extracts the latter will 


ble, and on music. The following from 
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contemplated the rays of wisdom, power and goodness, emanating from the 
great Sun of the moral system, the ardent emotions of his soul spontaneously 
burst forth in the most pure and exalted strains of adoration and praise. Such 
was the world, such was man, at the creation. Even in the eye of the Creator, 
all was good; for, wherever he turned, he saw only his own image, and heard 
nothing but his own praises. Love beamed from every countenance ; harmony 
reigned in every breast, and flowed mellifluous from every tongue; and the 
grand chorus of praise, begun by raptured seraphs round the throne, and heard 
from heaven to earth, was re-echoed back from earth to heaven; and this 
blissful sound, loud as the archangel’s trump, and sweet as the melody of his 
golden harp, rapidly spread, and was received from world to world, and floated, 
in gently-undulating waves, even to the farthest bounds of creation.” 

To this primeval harmony, he exhibits the lamentable contrast which followed, 
when sin “ untuned the tongues of angels, and changed their blissful songs of 
praise into the groans of wretchedness, the execrations of malignity, the 
blasphemies of impiety, and the ravings of despair. Storms and tempests, 
earthquakes and convulsions, fire from above, and deluges from beneath, which 
destroyed the order of the natural world, proved that its baleful influence had 
reached our earth, and afforded a faint emblem of the jars and disorders which 
sin had introduced into the moral system. Man's corporeal part, that lyre of a 
thousand strings, tuned by the finger of God himself, destined to last as long as 
the soul, and to be her instrument in offering up eternal praise, was, at one 
blow, shattered, unstrung, and alinost irreparably ruined. His soul, all whose 
powers and faculties, like the cords of an Molian harp, once harmoniously 
vibrated to every breath of the divine Spirit, and ever returned a sympathizing 
sound tothe tones of kindness and love from a fellow being, now became silent, 
and insensible to melody, or produced only the jarring and discordant notes of 
envy, malice, hatred and revenge. The mouth, filled with cursing and bitterness, 
was set against the heavens, the tongue was inflamed with the fire of hell. 
Every voice, instead of uniting in the song of ‘ Glory to God in the highest,’ 
was now at variance with the voices around it, and, in barbarous and dissonant 
strains, sung praise to itself, or was employed in muttering sullen murmurs 
against the Most High—in venting slanders against fellow creatures—in 
celebrating and deifying some worthless idol, or in singing the triumphs of 
intemperance, dissipation, and excess. The noise of violence and cruelty was 
heard mingled with the boasting of the oppresser, and the cry of the oppressed, 
and the complaints of the wretched; while the shouts of embattled hosts, the 
crash of arms, the brazen clangor of trumpets, the shrieks of the wounded, the 
groans of the dying, and all the horrid din of war, together with the wailings of 
those whom it had rendered widows and orphans, overwhelmed and drowned 
every sound of benevolence, praise, and love. Such is the jargon which sin 
has introduced—such the discord which, from every quarter of our globe, has 
long ascended up into the ears of the Lord of hosts.” 


Dr. Payson devoted himself exclusively and entirely to the duties 
of his holy profession,—to the preaching of the Gospel, and the win- 
ning of souls unto Jesus Christ. His great object was to persuade 
his fellow men to be truly religious. This was his ambition, his 
passion. ‘To this purpose, he cleaved with a tenacity which was 
never loosened. For this, he relinquished the delights of litera- 
ture and science, for which he hada keen relish. For this, he 
prayed with a constancy and fervency, almost unequalled. The 
great truths of religion were ever present to his heart. The scenes 
of eternity were ever before his eye. He eminently walked with 
God. Ofthe sincerity and depth of his piety, no one could doubt. 
It was this which carried him through his immense labors. It was 
this, which made him cheerful, and at times even rapturous, amidst 
the tortures of his last sickness. With all the energy of Baxter, 
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his zeal was also kindled from the same altar. Nor were his la- 
bors in vain. Few ministers, even in a long life, have accom- 
plished so much as was done by Dr. Payson in the short period of 
twenty years. The extent of good which he produced cannot be 
measured. Having turned many unto righteousness, we doubt 
not, that he will shine as a bright star in heaven forever. 

With all his eminence and power as a preacher, Dr. Payson 
cultivated none of the higher graces of the orator. ‘This is to be 
accounted for from his private theological education. Nor is it 
certain, that if he had been subject to the discipline of a school of 
the propheis, his manner would have been improved ; for in none 
of our theological schools, is sufficient importance attached to this 
subject. We may find, indeed, that some instruction is given, and 
sometimes an itinerant orator is called in for a few weeks ;—but 
the only competent teacher of the art, we think, is a resident, es- 
tablished Professor of Oratory, who is at once a model of Chris- 
tian goodness, and of Christian eloguence,—who has not only the 
soul, but the real manner of an orator, and whose incessant toils 
are devoted to the work of cultivating in his pupils the powers of 
persuasion. We are aware, that there are men who affect to decry 
the value of oratory; and there is doubtless much attempt 
at oratory, which is ridiculous. Half taught, it may only 
embarrass ; but fully taught, so as to become a second nature, 
its value, in giving ease, point, and force to public instruction, is 
too palpable to need illustration. We have heard public speakers, 
whom we could not but pity, in perceiving such vigor of natural 
powers so unguided and extravagant. When the style of compo- 
sition is deemed worthy of great attention in our schools ;—why 
should the voice and the gesture, which produce more effect on 
the hearer,—be so much neglected? Nor can any one teach an 
art effectually, in which he is not himself skilled and eminent. 
The soul of an orator is not enough for the teacher. He must 
wear the orator’s panoply,—looks, voice, gesture ;—he must have 
himself the three requisites, action, action, action! Our youth 
are indeed digging in the deep mines of science, and they find 
many a precious gem of truth :—but the lapidary’s skill fails to 
teach them how to reflect most copiously and delightfully the 
dazzling radiance upon the eyes of the observers.—We have heard 
at times Dr. Payson preach, when we could not but lament that 
deficiency of manner to which we have alluded, principally, be- 
cause he failed to produce that effect on men averse to the truth, 
which he might have produced, bad he been more oratorical. The 
friends of truth and of holiness asked only to hear from his lips his 
glowing conceptions; but the mass of men are not of this charac- 
ter. ‘There were those, who turned away from his preaching, but 
who might have been attracted to it to their everlasting good, had 
his manner been more truly oratorical. 
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Of the art of eloquence, Dr. Payson had a very perfect concep- 
tion. Jt was with him an established principle, that a discourse 
should conclude with something very striking and deeply impres- 
sive. He could not endure it in another preacher, when a power- 
ful blow was struck towards the close of a sermon, to observe, that 
the strong excitement was quieted, and the whole effect counteract- 
ed, by a protracted discussion and a feeble and wearisome conclu- 
sion. Of his printed sermons, the 12th, 15th, and 24th, furnish 
examples of an energetic close, in accordance with his views of 
what was requisite to the perfection of a discourse from the pulpit. 
The following is the close of the last of the above mentioned ser- 
mons. 


“Ts it true, that, before a century shall have passed away, all the souls, who 
now fill this house, will be angels or demons, and fixed forever in heaven or 
hell? Yes, my hearers, it istrue. It is as certain, as that there is a God; as 
certain, as that we are here. O, then, in what language can we describe, how 
can we adequately conceive of, the folly, the madness, of sinners, of those who 
neglect the great salvation. In less thana century, and, with respect to most 
of them, in much less than half that time, the question, which of the two oppo- 
site states shall be theirs, is to be decided. Yes, my immortal hearers, in a few 

ears, will be forever decided the question, whether your vast and almost bound- 
ca capacities, shall be filled with happiness, or with misery ; whether the noble 
faculties, which God has given you, shall blossom and expand in heaven, or be 
scorched and withered in hell; in a word, whether you shall brighten into an- 


gels, or blacken into fiends. And while this questi n is in suspense ; a question 
which might convulse the thrones of heaven, and throw the universe into 
agonies of anxiety, how are you, who are most nearly concerned in it, employ- 
ed? In some childish, worldly scheme of temporal aggrandizement ; or in la- 
boring to amass wealth, which you can possess but for an hour, or, perhaps, in a 
round of frivolous amusements and dissipation. Yes, let earth blush, let heaven 
weep to hear it,—these, these, are the employments, in which immortal beings 
choose to spend their hours of salvation, to pass away the time, till the great 
question is decided. Well may inspiration declare, as it does, that the heart of 
the sons of men is full of evil, and that madness is in their hearts while they live. 
And well may we exclaim, in the language of inspiration, O, that they were 
wise, that they understood their latter end. My dying, yet immortal hearers! 
will none of you be wise? Will none of you suffer me, or rather suffer the 
guiding Spirit of God, to take you by the hand, and lead you to that mount, on 
the summit of which an angel’s crown, and a Saviour’s throne, awaits all who 
overcome the difficulties of the ascent? O, look once more, before you turn 
away and renounce them forever,—look once more at these inestimable rewards. 
Look, too, at Him, who dispenses them. Hear him offering you the aid of his 
own wisdom to guide you, and of his own power to strengthen you, while con- 
tending for the prize. Hear him repeating all the gracious melting invitations, 
which he addresses to sinners in the volume of his word. Hear him saying, 
Sinner, trust in me, and I will raise thee to an equality with angels; but neglect 
me, and thou wilt plunge thyself down to a level with despairing fiends.” 


If there have been preachers, who, in respect merely to their 
discourses, have been more admired than Dr. Payson; yet we 
know not that he has ever been equalled in respect to the solemnity, 
the fulness, the richness, the originality, the variety, the pathos, 
and the sublimity of his public prayers. In hearing his extempo- 
raneous effusions, for he never wrote his prayers, we think the 
greatest bigot to establish forms, would have felt his prejudices 
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melting away ; or at least, would have wished, that those effusions 
were the forms to be recited. 

On the whole, we would remark, that as the Memoirs of Brain- 
erd, Martyn, and other devoted missionaries to the heathen 
have awakened a spirit of benevolence and piety in many a breast ; 
so, we are inclined to think, the memoirs of Payson will produce 
still greater good, in as much as his sphere of toil was that of a 
common minister of the Gospel, and as his example may be a guide 
and a powerful stimulus to thousands, engaged in the same holy 
vocation. It should also impress all classes of readers with the 
beauty and glory of the Christian character, and with the faithful- 
ness and mercy of Jesus Christ to his devoted disciples, giving 
them in sharp distresses, ineffable joys, and sublime triumph over 
death. 

APPENDED REMARKS ON DR. PAYSON. 

Ir is my purpose to indicate, in few words, what appear to me, 
the original elements of Dr. Payson’s character, the inborn qual- 
ities from which his peculiarities, as an individual, originated. 

His mind was so constituted, that it was necessarily always hard 
at work. It could never rest satisfied with the passive reception 
of ideas that floated in upon it from without, (which make up al- 
most the whole current of thought in ordinary men,) but was con- 
tinvally laboring in the formation of new combinations of thought 
for itsown contemplation. Hence, though an acute and accurate 
observer of all that was passing about him, and possessing, in an 
unusual degree, the sensibilities and sympathies which bind man to 
his fellow man he often appeared abstracted and absent, be- 
cause he was busied in working up the materials which lay before 
him ; and sometimes seemed cold and reserved, because his sym- 
pathies were of too fine a texture to be interwoven with those of 
others without rending. From the same source, arose the deep 
melancholy which sometimes settled upon him. With a mind too 
inventive to be contented with common objects of thought, and 
with sensibilities too acute to cling to the world around him; his 
soul, unless engrossed by some great object of pursuit, turned in 
and preyed upon itself. ‘This was the case in childhood and early 
youth, before his mind was occupied by any one prominent object ; 
and it was always the case in after life, when exhausted by labor, 
and during the transition from one intellectual effort to another. 
Then he knew all the awful miseries of utter loneliness, of a con- 
sciousness of existence without one ray of sympathy with any other 
being whatever, or even with himself; then, to himself 


— he as some atom seemed, which God 
Had made superfluous, and needed not 
To build creation with, but back again 
To nothing threw, and left it in the void, 
With everlasting sense tliat once it was.” 
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The same characteristic explains the rapidity with which he 
made acquisitions, the avidity with which he devoured books, and 
the thorough knowledge which he seemed to possess, after a short 
observation, of every person’s character and intentions. 

Another original element of his character, was a tremendous en- 
ergy of feeling, which impelled him through every obstacle to the 
accomplishment of a favorite design. So strong were his feelings 
that, for the time, they would give the vigor of a giant to a body 
that was prostrated by disease and lassitude ; however great the 
difficulties that lay in his way, he would scarcely seem conscious 
of their existence, till he had reached the desired object ; and it 
was never, till after the victory was gained, that he felt the wounds 
which he bad received in the conflict. When this energy of feel- 
ing was entirely under the control of cheerful piety, (as it gener- 
ally was) he would seem to possess an angel’s might ; but when it 
exhibited itself in a season of melancholy and spiritual deser- 
tion, there was something in it that was dreadful, and almost ter- 
rific. It was not anger nor impatience ; it wasa feeling which one 
could not help respecting while he trembled at it; and from which 
he could not persuade himself to escape, however severely he 
might be suffering from its influence. Often, when in his company 
at such times, | have been reluctant to leave him, because it seem- 
ed as if there was more happiness in being afraid of him, than 
there could be in being delighted with other men. It was this en- 
ergy of feeling which carried him through such astonishing efforts 
on the Sabbath, immediately after a week of severe illness and total 
prostration ; and it was this which impelled him to those constant 
exertions, that at length deranged the physical organization, and 
exposed him to such terrible sufferings during the Jast years of 
his life. 

The Jast trait which I shall mention, as an original element of 
Dr. Payson’s character, was the liveliness and exhaustless exube- 
rance of his fancy. There was no end to the illustrations and 
images which he poured forth in the domestic circle and in the 
pulpit ; yet they were always appropriate and in good taste, and 
though in general strikingly original, they seldom had the appear- 
ance of oddity or grotesqueness. His powers of conversation 
were unrivalled : his thoughts flew from him, in every possible vari- 
ety of beauty and harmony, like birds from a South American 
forest. We may truly say of him, as Ben Jonson said of Shaks- 
peare: “He had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions; wherein he flowed with that facility, that sometimes 
it was necessary he should be stopped. His wit was in his own 
power, and there was ever more in him to be 
praised than pardoned.” 

These appear to me to be the principal original elements, which, 
in various combinations and developements, formed a character of 
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such distinguished merit and usefulness. The chief cause of the 
defects which existed in Dr. Payson, appeared to be the want of 
a systematic and philosophical study of his own nature and powers. 
He never thought of analyzing his own mind, of examining it part 
by part, and ascertaining how he could avail himself of his peculiar 
powers in the best possible manner. Whatever he did, he did by 
a dead lift. He adopted noexpedient to facilitate his intellectual el- 
forts, excepting those which casually fell in his way in the course of 
practice. Owing to the same cause, he mingled many feelings 
with his religious experience, particularly in eariy life, (and suffer- 
ed them to disquiet and distress him,) which, he ought to have 
known, arose from the peculiarities of his constitutional struc- 
ture. Had he not possessed an unusual share of good sense, his 
neglect of philosophical self-scrutiny would have made him a fan- 
atic : as it was, it disturbed his peace and shortened his life. 

It will be understood, that | have not attempted to draw a char- 
acter of Dr. Payson. My only endeavor has been to exhibit a 
few leading facts respecting the original structure of his mind, 
which, if well considered, may enable the reader to account for 
the peculiar excellencies and defects, which appear in his Memoirs 
and writings. Sica, 
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Some of the most important works on the Unitarian controversy, 
published in Great Britain, are well known in this country. But 
the developement of Unitarian sentiments in actual life, and their 
influence tiporn the moral character of the denomination abroad, 
are not so well known among us. We see, now and then, a bio- 
graphical notice of some individual of superior mind, whose habits 
were studious and contemplative, and who had cultivated some of 
the kindlier sympathies of our nature; and he is presented to us 
as a pure and lovely type of the moral character formed under the 
influence of Unitarianism. We have looked to England to witness 
the full efflorescence of that plant which has been so vigorously 
shooting up its head in the midst of us, and have been assured that 
it combined most of the beauty and much of the strength of the 
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English character, as exhibited in former and in present times. 
The daughter here has told us muci of the elegant and matronly 
dignity of her parent ; how that she was of the ancestry of Milton 
and Locke, and heey 4 in the progress of years, she drew at the 
call of her noble charms most of the suitors of enlarged and liberal 
minds; how she attracted to herself the pure, and elevated, and 
chivalrous spirit of the English people; and how, under ber guidance 
and instruction, they were to be, not merely the heralds of a glo- 
rious day, when intellect, religion, and moral sentiment should 
be combined in a literature instinct with elevated and spirit-stirring 
thoughts, but were actually fast becoming the first fruits of that 
golden period. 

We are sorry to cast a shade over such brilliant visions and an- 
ticipations ; still, it is better fer all parties to know the truth. And 
we are constrained to believe, from the documents before us, that 
there has been and is, much misapprehension, respecting the ac- 
tual state of Unitarianism in England. Itis not found there among 
the thinking, intellectual portion of the community. By this we 
do not mean, that there are not men of various learning, and ex- 
tensive acquisitions, who have been, or now are, Unitarians; but 
that these are exceptions, and are so regarded abroad. The | fact 
that Unitarianism has flourished, and does flourish, almost exclu- 
sively in the commercial or manufacturing towns and districts is 
proof of the truth of this assertion. In Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and the region round about the latter 
place, with a few places of worship in London, that omnium gath- 
erum of the world, may be found most of the Unitarians of Great 
Britain. In places where men have to do mainly with things, and 
not with accountable beings, with goods and chattels, and not with 
truths and principles, with canals and rail roads, with engines and 
machinery, with looms and factories, and not with moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation, there is the soi] where Unitarianism has 
struck its roots the deepest. A mass of mind under such influ- 
ences very readily, if it turns towards religion at all, turns towards 
Unitarianism—a religion which teaches morals, without the neces- 
sity of spiritual faith ;—which teaches morals, as some young ladies 
would study botany, by noticing leaves, and flowers, and fruits, 
to the neglect of examining such repulsive things as roots.* 

To find the works of Dr. Channing spoken of with censure and 
severity in the Edinburgh Review, was not at all anticipated in 
certain quarters in this country. So long had we been told that 
the intellect of Great Britain was almost under the control of Uni- 
tarian principles, if not dressed out with Unitarian names and 
forms, that many were greatly surprized at the appearance of such 


* These remarks would not apply to many of the manufacturing villages in this country, 
the inhabitants of which are not a whit behiod their fellow citizens generally, i in point of 
intelligence, and of correct moral and religious sentiment. 
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an article, issuing, as it did, from the very fountain of liberal and 
wiginal thought. And, lest we should draw false inferences from 
the fact, we have been told that the review was written by a worth- 
less young man—that it was got up by booksellers to ‘dec ry the 
pub lication of Dr. Channing’s works—that the ministers, or the 
aristocracy, or other vile haters of the light aud blessings of fren 
institutions engaged some hireling to pour out their venom upon 
the work, as a representative of our country’s literature. Had the 
review appeared in the Quarterly, there would have been more 
plausibility in some of these suppositions ; but the ‘ Judex damnatur, 
qui nocens absolvitur’ of the Edinburgh, and the general adher- 
ence to the motto, so far, at least, as independent discussion is con- 
cerned, makes the suppositions that are put into our ears very 
difficult of belief. Be this as it may, Scotland of all countries, 
and Edinburgh of all places in Scotland, is least fitted for the 
growth of Unitarianism. The spirit of the Scotch people is not 
enough covered up by sensible, tangible, material things, to be in 
want of a system of religion, that teaches morality, by neglecting 
those principles, on which all morality, which is anything better 
than the outward form, must ultin: ately rest. But as some minds 
are impatient of searching into the reason and nature of things, we 
will appeal to what they will more readily understand—to facts. 

“ The extent of chapel accommodation, belonging to the Unitarians in all 
Scotland, does not exceed 1500 sitters ; and to fill up that accommodation there 


are not more than 300 persons, if indeed even this number does not include a 
considerable surplus”!!! 


Edinburgh, sometimes called “the modern Athens,” contains 


at least 130,000 inhabitants ; and among so intellectual a people, 
we should certainly expect a religion professing to be rational be- 
yond all others, and adapted to the necessities of literary men, 
would be unusually popular. How has it fared with Unitarianism 
here ? 

“A good many people attended Mr. Fox's (of London) Lectures on the tenets 
of the party, w hen the chapel was opened ;—but since that time, the attendance 
has been a mere handful. There are a few occasional hearers, and even these 
few consist chiefly, it is thought, of commercial gentlemen from the south, of 
Unitarian principles.” 

This was written after the chapel had been open a twelvemonth. 
Four years after this, on inquiry whether there were many Unita- 
rians in Edinburgh, an intelligent lawyer made answer, * No: 
There may be a few, that occasion: ally meet in a hall; but I be- 

y have no regular preaching.’ 
lieve they have no regul: hing J 

In Glasgow, a Unitarian chapel was opened in 1812 ; and out of 
a population of 150,000 “the average number of hearers may be 
reckoned at from 50 to 100; but generally nearer the former than 
the latter, and sometimes below it.” At Port-Glasgow, “ The 
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average attendance is about twelve, and the heads of families 
avowedly of Unitarian principles, six or seven.” 

At Paisley, out of a population of 50, 000, ‘* the average attend- 
ance is between seventy and eighty.’ 

Some of these are manufacturing places; but they are in Scot- 
land, where the spirit of trade has not yet triumphed over the 
intellectual character of the people, and where the operatives as 
well as the merchants retain, to an unusual degree, their habits of 
reading. 

It will perhaps be answered to all this, that Unitarianism has not 
yet penetrated into the more intellectual portions of England, be- 
cause it is comparatively of recent origin, and the habits of all 
classes are firmly established. Whoever should thus reply, | hope, 
will remember, that Milton, and Locke, and Newton, and Watts, and 
several English Bishops are claimed as having been Unitarians ; and 
if they were such, no sect in the world has enjoyed such advantages 
as the Unitarians, to lead captive the English mind. But every 
reading or thinking man knows that they were neuhber the fathers 
nor the abettors of Unitarianism, as a system of belief, or as a base- 
less fubric of unbelief. 

The English Reviews, how much so ever we may have been 
told that the best writers in them were leaning to liberal and en- 
lightened opinions of the Unitarians, have been decidedly hostile 
to them,—not on the ground of pledge -d opposition, but from a 
perception of the inanity and falsity of their system. The West- 
minster Review commenced under infidel auspices. It could not 
succeed. It has passed into Unitarian hands now, and that not on 
the principle that extremes meet. Some of its present contribu- 
tors are sceptics and materialists. Nor is this surprising, when 
we read in the Rev. Mr. Taylor’s* sermon “ on Communion with 
Unbelievers,” ‘1 know of no one whose society is more improv- 
ing, or more calculated to make us think closely and earnestly on 
the subject of religion, than a serious, candid, and moral deist.” 
Many of the English infidels and infidel publications have found it 
convenient, at times, to speak well of Unitarianism, as a system lead- 
ing into their own opinions, and therefore to be petted, or at least 
tolerated with forbearance. And this has been the reason, why 
so large a number of writers, and so large a portion of the Eng- 
lish public have been thought to be Unitarian, or tending to Unita- 
rianism. 

But it is time, that we give our readers some account of the 
work, the title of which stands first at the head of this article, and 
which has now called our attention to this subject. It appears, 
that upwards of an hundred Unitarian gentleman held a convivial 
meeting at the Spread Eagle Tavern in Manchester, for the pur- 


* A Unitarian clergyman of Manchester. 
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pose of presenting a silver tea service, to the Rev. John Grundy, as 
a token of respect, on the occasion of bis removal from Manches- 
ter to Liverpool. It was a good substantial English dinner. The 


company sat down at four o’clock, P. M. and rose to depart at 


eleven—seven hours!! It must not be supposed that they ate all 


this while. No: they drank ; they presented the “ silver tea ser- 
vice ;” they gave toasts, made speeches, and did all necessary acts 
and things, to show their love to Mr. Grundy, and their attachment 
to * the cause of Unitarian Curistianity.” The room, and in- 
deed the neighborhood rang with their plaudits, and according to 
their own description of the effects of their eloquence, “* applause !” 
unbounded applause !” * great applause throughout !” * immense 
applause!” “rapturous and long continued applause!!” suc- 
cessively attended their speeches, until an alarm of ** fire” was ex- 
cited among the populace without, who expected shortly to see the 
“‘ Spread Eagle” in flames. 

Amid this merriment, the health of the Rev. Grorce Hankris 
was given, who of course arose, and returned his thanks, and 
made a speech. It was during, and at the conclusion of this 
speech, that such tumultuous plaudits were given, as to occasion 
the alarm of “fire.” In this speech, which was published the 
next day in an account of the dinner, the Rev. gentleman con- 
trasts the spirit of Orthodoxy, and that of Unitarianism, in the fol- 
lowing animated language. 


“ For what is the spirit of Orthodory? Is it nota slavish spirit? but the 
spirit of Unitarianisin is one of rational and enlightened liberty. The spirit of 
Orthodoxy is a mean spirit, for it bends before the dictation of a worm of the earth, 
and its essence consists, as its own advocates aver,in the “ prostration of the 
human understanding ;” but the spirit of Unitarianism is open, generous, liberal. 
The one is partial and capricious, viewing the tavorites of Heaven only ina 
selected few, whilst Unitarianism sees in every man,a brother training up for 
the glorious inheritance which awaits all the family of the Eternal. The spirit 
of Orthodoxy isa cruel and vindictive spirit; witness its excommunications and 
its inquisitions ;—the snirit of Unitarianism is merciful and benevolent, anz- 
tous for man's rights,* and detesting revenge. The spirit of Orthodoxy is one 
of persecution ;—look at the Athanasian Creeds, and Test and Corporation 
Acts; see the unbeliever—oh ! shame and scandal '!—even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, dragged before the tribunal of man, to answer for his supposed want of 
faith ; and behold Judges acting under the abused name of that Christianity, 
which, they say, is part and parcel of the law of the land, inflicting sentences, 
which even the worst of crimes would scarcely sanction ; but Unitarianism is 
free as the winds of Heaven, and desires that every human creature may be so 
too. Orthodoxy says it encourages inquiry ; it may do so to a certain point ; 
but when a human being arrives at that, it is the language of its deeds, hitherto 
shalt thou go, but no further. Unitarianism, however, has no land-marks on the 
shores of knowledge ;—like the swelling waves of the ocean, it is spirit and it is 
life. Orthodoxy would strip a man of the name of Christian, and would shut 
him out from all the rewards of Heaven, unless he can pronounce the shibboleth 
of an intolerant party ; whilst Unitarianism affirms, that in every nation, aye, 
and in every sect, he who feareth God, and worketh righteousness shall be ac- 
cepted of him. Orthodoxy is bound up in creeds and confessions, and articles 


*Itis gratifying to be assured on such authority, that the Unitarians are “ anxious for 
man’s rights,” as that anxiety will necessarily impel them to restore all the perverted en- 
dowmeats and funds, to their legitimate and orthodox purposes. Editors. 
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of faith, with inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds ;—but Unitarianism, like 
the word of the everliving Jehovah, is not,and cannot be bound Orthodoxy is 
gioom, and darkness, and desolution. Unitarianism is light, and liberty, and 
joz. The influence of the former system on hunn civilization, human liberty, 
and human happiness, has already been tried ; it has been tried for ages; and its 
direful and demoralizing effects may be read in the history of every nation un- 
der the sun. It has been weighed, Sir, and has it not been found must misera- 
bly wanting? Letthe state-craft, and the priest-craft, the war and the slavery, 
by which mankind have been cursed for ages, answer the question. What then 
remains, but that every friend of his species should unite, in trying the effects 
of the other system.” 


The good people of Manchester, being for the most part Ortho- 
dox, were not disposed to sit quietly down under this tirade. One 
of them commented upon it in the paper containing ‘the speech, 
and after remarking, that the manner in which the sentiments were 
received by the company, makes the whole company responsible 
for them, he says, 


‘¢ And is this the spirit, and are these the terms, with which Manchester Uni- 
tarians regard and describe their Orthodox neighbors? Will ao language ade- 
quately convey their feelings concerning us, but that of abhorrence and con- 
tempt? To meet these viruient and sweeping charges, which include the major- 
ity of professing Christians in this country, bothin and out of the Establishment, 
it would suffice to say, that they are as unfounded as they were unprovoked, and 
that they betray on the part of those who make then, but little information, or 
but little reflection; we refer, however, to the history of generations of Ortho- 
dox believers ax a triu:nphant refutation of them all 

* Will it be said of the Martyrs of Queen Mary's reign, that they were ofa 
mean and slavish spirit, that they bent before the dictation of a worm of the earth 2 
Yet they were full of the spirit of Orthodoxy. Were the Puritans servile ad- 
herents of power ; did they bend before huinan authority, and did the essence of 
their religion consist in *‘ the prostration of the understanding 2?’ Yet who more 
Orthodox than they? Were the two thousand Confessors, who on Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, relinquished their Livings for conscience sake, men whose spirit 
was “ slavish, mcun, vindictive, cruei, and persecuting 2?” Ina word, are we to 
ascribe to the persecuted Covenanters of Scotland, and Non-conformists of Eng- 
land, all that “ darkness, gluom and desolutivn,” and all those “ direful and de- 
moralizing effects,’ on which the Rev. Mr. Harris delights to declaiin ? These 
were the champions of Orthodoxy,—and these were the very men whose “ faith- 
fulness unto death,” prepared the way for the glorious Revolution, and the char- 
tered recognition of the rights of conscience. 

“ These accusations come with a peculiar ill-grace from Unitarians. As a 
body, they are of recent origin, in this country at least. During the period of 
the great struggles for liberty they were unknown ; and they did not arise until 
the object was achieved—until the battle was fought, and the victury won. The 
Orthodux labored, and the Unitarians have entered into their labors.” 


This was the opening of a subject, in which Mr. Harris, and his 
speech, and the dinner party, were all forgotten. One writer after 
another, made allusions, and insinuations, and finally accusations 
against the whole Unitarian body in that vicinity, for basely and 
unjustly occupying chapels not their own; appropriating to their 
own and other purposes endowments of great value not theirs, 
either by civil or moral right; violating trusts of the most sacred 
kind, and showing, or attempting to show, that almost the whole 
superstructure of Unitarianism, as it existed in the forms of chapels, 
academies, alms houses, aids and assistances to poor clergymen and 
students in divinity, was founded in dishonesty, injustice and fraud. 


QF 
‘ 
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We confess ourselves utterly astounded at the array of evidence 
brought forward in support of these various charges. We ones 
whether the whole civilized world affords such another instance 
of open and unbiushing abuse of public charity, as i$ exhibited in 
this ** Manchester Controversy.” ‘The whole of Mr. Broug’:am’s 
celebrated exposure of the abuse of public charities, is said to af- 
ford nothing, which, in any measure equals that, of which the Unita- 
rians are continually availing themselves, in many places in Eng- 
land. 

It appears, that the whole number of Unitarian chapels on the 
Island is as follows : 


In England - - - 206 
Wales - - - - 14 
Scotland ~ - - 3 Total, 223. 


Of these, two hundred and twenty-three places of worship, one 
hundred and seventy-eight, four fifths of the whole, were orici- 
NALLY ORTHODOX. Of the two hundred and six in England, only 
thirty-six were built by the Unitarians. 

The inference, which Unitarian apologists would have us make 
is, that the congregations in these places had, from the supe rior 
light flowing in upon them, become U nitarian 3 and then, in virtue 
ofa mz ajority, had established a Unitarian ministry. But it was not 
so.* In a majority of instances, the death blow was given to 
the congregation, when the TRusTrEs first obtruded a Socinian 
ministry ; and in many cases, it can now scarcely be said, that there 
are congregations in their Chapels.” It is stated that one tenth of 
their places of worship would contain all the attendants. A gen- 
tleman, who has information on this subject, says, “ that in Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire, there are forty places of wor- 
ship possessed by the Unitarians, and several of these well endow- 
ed, in each of which the average number of hearers will not 
amount to twenty-five.” 

The appendix to the “ Manchester Socinian controversy” con- 
tains a list of the above two hundred and twenty-three chapels, 
with remarks upon the endowments and the present condition of 
many of them. We will select a few. 

“ ALLostock, near Knutsford.— Originally Orthodor.—Built about the year 
1700. There is an estate of twenty-seven acres at Rainow, near Macclesfield, 


belonging to it, which was purchased with property left for that purpose by the 
Rev. S. Garside, the second minister, who was unquestionably of Orthodox 


* At the Wolverhampton Chapel, which was originally Orthodox, on the resignation of 
the mmister, the majority of the congregation, in the year 1781, chose Mr. Jameson, a de- 
cided Calvinist, to succeed him, and he removed to Wolverh: smpton with his family and 
furniture ; but the minority, consisting of a few Socinians, loc ked and guarde d the doors 
of the Meeting-house against him, without any notice having been given to him; anc no 
admittance could be gained without having recourse either to violence or to legal meas- 
ures. Mr. Jameson, being a man of a peaceable disposition, would not suffer the former to 
be resorted to ; and the want of means, and the heavy expenses thrown upon his friends, 
prevented their having recourse to the latter; they therefore fitted up a barn for a tempo- 
rary accommodation ; and in this way Socinianism triumphed in the Chapel at that time. 
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sentiments.” “ It is now held hy the Unitarian minister at Knutsford, but there 
is, in fact, no Unitarian congregation whatever at this place.’ 

* Cro-s-street, near Altrincham.— Originally Orthudoxz.—Endowment forty 
pounds, per annum. Usual number of hearers eight 

“ Maccresrirtp.—Origmally Orthodox.— Built in 1692.” “ The congrega- 
tion is almost extinct.’ 

“MippLewicn. ‘The chapel here was originally Orthodox, and was endow- 
ed; but it passed intothe hands of the Unitarians, and in order to entitle the 
late Rev. John Philips, then the minister of a chapel at Kingsley, to the endow- 
ment or funds for preaching at Middlewich, it became necessary to hirea 
congregation of a few persons to attend, at the rate of eight pence per diem!!! 
Since his death, the chapel has been couverted into cottages.” 

“ Buxton.—Originally Orthodvz.—As there are no persons of Unitarian sen- 
timents in Buxton, or the neighborhood, the chapel is shut up, except occasion- 
ally in the bathing season.” 

“ Creviton.— Originally Orthodox.—At present scarcely any hearers remain. 
The endowments are large.” 

“ Dorcursrer.—Origmally Orthodoz— On the withdrawment of the Evan- 
gelical doctrine, many of the hearers went off to Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, 
and the congregation is now very small.” 

“Sarrron Watpvox.—Orginally Orthodox.—Endowment about £200 per 
annum. The congregation a mere handful.” 

“ GLouctsteR.—The meeting in Barton street, Gloucester, was built in 
1699 for the Rev. James Forbes. 

‘** He was succeeded by Mr. Denham, who was also sound in the faith. 

“ Next came Mr. Hodge, reputed an Arian, who was succeeded by Mr. Dick- 
inson, from Yorkshire, a Baxterian. Messrs. Tremlet, Aubrey, and Brown, all 
of whom were considered Socinians, followed Mr. Dickinson in succession, 
and the congregation sunk from 200 or 300, to 20 or 30. Between one and two 
years it has been shut up.” 

*“ Cockry-mvor.— The chapel now occupied by the Unitarians was erected 
in 1718. The trust deed specially states that‘‘ the ministers of the said con- 
gregation whi, for the time being, shal] officiate there, must be sound in the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, and such as hold and profess the Doctrinal Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, required to be subscribed by the pastor or 
teacher of such congregation. Mr. Bealy, one of the ministers, died in 1813. 
Jn the latter part of his life he acknowledged himself to be a decided Unitarian, 
but still continued to retain possession of the pulpit. Before his death, the con- 
gregation very much declined ; many of his former hearers disapproving of his 
new sentiments, sought their spiritual instruction elsewhere. Mr. Brettel, 
educated at York Academy, was minister here a short time,and then removed to 
Rotherham. Mr. Whitehead is the present minister, and preaches to a small 
congregation. The amount of the endowments received by the ‘Trustees is 
about £120 per annum. 

“ Gatracre, near Liverpool.—This chapel was built by the friends of Ortho- 
doxy, and is very liberally endowed. The present minister is Mr. Shepherd, a 
Unitarian, who publicly advocated Mr. Brougham's education bill. His congre- 
gation is very small, about twenty.” 

“ Lascaster.—The descendants of some of those who left the place when 
Unitarianism was introduced, are yet living in Lancaster. The persons now 
holding possession of the chapel say, that the trust deed cannot be found. The 
endowment is about £100 per annum arising from two estates in the neighbor- 
hood, and part, if not the whole was given when the people were Orthodox. 
The congregation seldom amounts to twenty persons.” 

LivEeRrooLt, Renshaw-street— With the sum of £2000, for which the old Or- 
thodox chapel was sold, and other means, the congregation formerly assembling 
in Benn's Gardens built the present Unitarian chapel in Renshaw-street, in 
1811. But the congregation dwindled to nothing, and the chapel has been pull- 
ed down.” 

“ O_puam.—Tke Unitarian chapel in this place was built a few years since, 
by the subscriptions of those who approve of the system of doctrines denominat- 
ed Unitarianism. It is one of the few places of worship to which they havea 
legitimate claim. No minister has been scitled here, but occasional supplies 
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come to preach to a very small number of people. The preacher and the whole 
of his congregation have been seen conducting their worship all in one pew.” 

“ Ormsxink. - Originally Orthodox.—The chapel is endowed, and, it is said, 
there are now about a dozen hearers 

“ Piatt, near Manchester. The present chapelis built on the site of an old 
one which was erected about the year 1700 for Mr. Finch, an eminent Orthodox 
divine. ‘The old trust deed says, that the doctrines preached here shall be ac- 
cording tothe -4ssembly’s Catechism, and the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of 
England. During the pious labors of the first ministers of this chapel, the 
congregation was numerous; at present it often does not exceed twenty 
persons. 

“ Presrox.—Originally Orthodor—The Unitarian minister at Preston is 
partly supported by the bounty of Lady Hewley’s Trustees, partly by the rents 
of Walton chapel let as cottages, and partly by a congregation of about forty 
persons.” 

“ RocupaLr.—Blackwater-street Chapel_—Originally Orthodox.—About fifty 
years since, if a family coming to reside at Rochdale wished to attend at Black- 
water-street chapel, they often had to wait a considerable time before they 
could obtain a pew; but now tlie congregation in winter is frequently under 
twenty individuals.” 

“ J}oxretu Park, near Liverpool—The ministers preceding Mr. Anderson, 
who now occupies the pulpit of the Dissenting chapel here, and who has been 
nearly fifly years at this place, have all been reputed as Orthodox When he 
came, it was on the supposition that he was of the same Evangelical sentiments 
as his predecessors. Svon after Mr. Anderson's settlement at Toxteth Park, 
a great part of the congregation withdrew, and assisted in building the Inde- 
pendent chapel in Renshaw-street, Liverpool in 1777. ‘I'he chapel at Toxteth 
Park has endowments belonging to it, some of which are expressly directed to 
be paid to a minister “holding and teaching sentiments conformable to the 
Doctrinal Articles of the Church of England.” A correspondent says: “ The 
congregation is literally gone to nothing, consisting often entirely of official 
persons, viz the door keeper, the grave digger, the singers, and the preacher. 
I have been there when there were only a dozen persons present.””’ When Mr. 
Gellibrand was minister here, about a century since, the place was crowded to 
excess, and it was accounted a privilege to obtain standing room.” 

“ WaLron, near Preston.—Originally Orthvdox.—lt is now converted into 
cottages, and the rents are paid to the minister at Preston.” 


“ HivcxLey.—Originally Orthodox.—The number of the congregation is al- 
most reduced to nothing.” 
- Kirksteav.—Originally Orthodox.—At prescnt neither minister nor con- 


gregation. ‘The property has been for some years under litigation. The 
endowment large.” 

“ Haprox.—Originally Orthodox —Endowment very large. Congregation 
almost extinct.” 

“Srarrorp.—Originally Orthodox—Vacant and going to ruins. The 
trustees possess the endowment, but the deeds of the chapel provide that if 
the worship should be discontinued, the funds should be paid to the nearest 
congregation of the same denomination.” 

“ Bromscrove.—This place being upwards of a century old, there can be no 
doubt that it was originally Orthodox. It is now occupied by the Methodists, 
by permission of the Socinians, who, in order to retain possession of the chapel 
and funds, have a sermon there once a fortnight. 

“ Our correspondent laconically adds to the above statement, ‘ scarcely any- 
body attends.’” 

“ SeLtry.— Originally Orthodox.—Fndowed.—T he present state of this place 
appears, fiom the account of Richard Wright, the Socinian itinerant, who says, 
‘ the present minister has very few hearers.’ ” 

“Srannincron.—Originaliy Orthodox.—An attempt was made in 1780 by 
the trustees to introduce an Unitarian minister, but the inhabitants were so 
opposed to it, that they consented to the appointment of Mr. Rhodes, a Cal- 
Vinistic divine, who officiated to a numerous congregation until 1785, when he 
removed to Sutton. The trustees thereupon, contrary to the wishes and 
remonstrances of the inhabitants, appointed Mr. Gibson, an Unitarian minister ; 
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in consequence of which most of the hearers left the chapel. Mr Meanley 
succ ‘ded to Mr. Gibson ; and the present minister is the Rev. Peter Wright, 
an Unitarian minister. The congregation consists of about thirty or forty per- 
sons, though the cli apel will con‘ain tour or five hundred.’ 

* York. —Orig: naliy Orthodox.—Liberal y endowed. The present average 
conzreg.tion in this place is said to be not more than forty or fifty. 


In some cases, the trust-deeds of these ch: apels and endowments 
are said to be Jost; in others, they are fore ibly concealed, so that 
the means of detection may not be furnished ; and in others, they 
specify in express terins, as has been seen, that the preachers 
shall be required to preach the doctrines of the Assemblys Cate- 
chism, and of the thirty nine articles. But what do Orthodox en- 
dowments, trust-deeds, or creeds and confessions of faith avail, 
before a denomination, who hold such notions of civil liberty, and 
of their ow: rights, as do these English Unitarians | ? In the language 
of Mr. Harris, They are partakers of a spirit that “ts not, ad 
cannot be bound,”—no, not by sclemn oaths—to execute trust deeds 
according to the intention of the donors! ! 

It has ; ie openly contended by Unitarians in this controversy, 
““that trustees are not bound by the will of the testator, but must be 
left to act according to their own discretion, in the application of 
trust funds.” But in reply to this corrupt and abominable princi- 
ple, it is conclusively urged, that ‘ trust property ts not left to per- 
sons to do what they please ‘with it, but for specific purposes to be 
promoted by it ; and when those to whom it is left cannot or will 
not, devote it to those purposes, they ought, in all honesty, to re- 
linquish the trust.’ 

“In what confusion the world would be involved, if the practice of Unitari- 
ans, inthis matter, were introduced into all the other concerns of society? 
Suppose trustees were to proceed upon the same plan in other charities besides 
those immediately connected with religion, and in the private concerns of life ; 
what would be the consequence? All confidence among men must cease, and 


universal confusion ensue. Or is it in relivious concerns alone, that no regard 
is to be paid to the views and wishes of the pious dead?” 


The principles advocated by the Orthodox Dissenters of England 
in regard to this subject, are consistently exemplified by them in 
practice. 


“ At Stainland, a populous village in the parish of Halifax, a chapel was built 
in 1754, by the inhabitants, at their own expense, and for their own accommo- 
dation, and it was unconnected with any religious denomination. In 1813, part 
of the congregation wanted an Independent minister to be chosen,and that 
part were Se majority of the seat-holders. But the minority appealed to the 
trust-deed, which requires that the prayers of the Church of England shall be 
read. That appeal settled the question. The majority peaceably, and at once, 
gave up to the minority the chapel, the burying ground, and all appurtenances ; 
and incurred the expenses of £1700 in building a new chapel.” 


We cannot forbear to quote one more “ example of Unitarian 
usefulness, in a place which was once in most flourishing circum- 
stances, and will do it in the words of its late minister, himself a 
Unitarian. 
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“ The funds belonging to this place, which have arisen out of the donations of 
the wealthy members of the society from time to time for the use of the minister 
and the support of the poor, are very considerable, and are managed by trustees 
chosen in succession out of the congregation They have & alins houses,which are 
liberally endowed, and in which poor widows reside ; funds for the education of 
young men for the ministry, for the instruction of the children of the poor, and 
other very important charities The congregation, though respectable,is not large, 
the opinions of the Unitarians being by no means popular in this pert of the hing- 
dom.” Will the reader believe that this refers to the chapel where Matthew 
Henry once dispensed the word of life to crowds, who hung upon his lips, from 
which flowed religious knowledge and instruction to refresh and gladden the 
church ? And what has it now become, under the enlightening system of Unita- 
rianisn ? The place is beautiful and lovely even in its ruins and ashes! The 
impress of Matthew Henry's image, in faint but fairest lines, is still upon it, 
although its glory is gone.” 


We are not surprise d, nor are we A ained » to learn that of many, 


very many of the se stolen chapels it is said, ‘* the congregation is 
alinost extinct ’ The preacher re ide to ‘empty pews.” There 
are but “twe nly, or “ti irty,” of eon hye arers 3” that on the 
forcible hatvedicetions of Socinian preachers, by the trustees, many 


of the families, sometimes a m yority, poor Hs all, left the con- 
gregation, and sought religi us accommodation in other places. 
It is worth while to notice, also, ri it in many cases the departure 
from Orthodoxy commenced in the minister’s becoming high Ari- 
an, and concealing his sentiments for years, silently sapping the 
Senndi ation of the faith of the pe ople, while he used the common 
Orthodox forms of expression in his preaching. It is worthy of 
special remembrance, too, that these congregations, with very few 
exceptions, are not composed of individuals, who have become, or 
who now are Unitarians, from a conviction of the truth of Unitari- 
anism as a system; but of all classes of errorists, who wish to be 
rid of the restraints of spiritual and practical religion, and yet have 
a place of public deposit for their consciences. 

We would gladly pause here; for we are sick of conte mplating 
such exhibitions of human nature, under the form of Christi: inity. 
But the half is scarcely told, and to many it will appear not the 
most important half. The ‘ Manchester College,” the only public 
Unitarian Theological Seminary in England, is maintained partly 
by voluntary contributions, and partly by exhibitions from charita- 
ble funds. “The Theological tutor is Mr. Charles Wellbeloved, 
successor to Rev. Newcome Cappe. Mr. Cappe received, as 
minister from the Chapel, 180 pounds per annum. The endow- 
ments, from which this is collected, were given by “ the Orthodox 
Lady Hewley,” to support Orthodox preaching. This Mr. Well- 
beloved now receives. Besides this, there are five other Orthodox 
charitable endowments, the income of which is applied to the aid of 
these students. 

* One expressly designed for the gaa. of poor boys to trades is, by an 


indescribable device, made applicable to the educating of young gentlemen for 
the ministry.” 


“No less than one hundred and twenty pounds are annually appropriated, 
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from Lady Hewley's funds, to the education of young men, for the very purpose 
of denying and endeavoring to extinguish a belief in those doctrines, in the faith 
of which Lady Hewley died, and to the dissemination of which she designed 
her property should be devoted, when she was no more!” 

The Rev. Dr. Williams,* “ a mun of tried and established Or- 
thodoxy,” whose ‘intimate companions and friends, were the 
famous Richard Baxter, Dr. Bates, Mi. Howe, and Mr. Alsop,” 
bequeathed at his death, to pious purposes, about 50,000/:, or 
222,000 dollars. A little of this has passed out of the control of 
the Trustees ; but most of it is now applied, under the direction of 
Unitarians, for their purposes, and this, while the Doctor in his last 
testament says,— 

“T beseech the blessed God, for Jesus Christ's sake, the Head of his church, 
whose | am, and whom I desire to serve, that this my will may, by his blessing 
and power, reach its end, and be faithfully executed. Obtesting, in the name of 
the great and righteous God, all that are or shall be concerned, that what | de- 


sign for his glory to the good of mankind, may be nonrstiy, prudently and dili- 
gently employed to those ends ; as | have, to the best of my judgement, direct- 
ed.” 


The most important charity is that of Lady Hewley, already 
alluded to. The income is about 4000/. per annum ; all which is 
now so misapplied, as to form a bounty or premium for Socinian- 
ism. By the deeds, it is to be applied, 

1. “ To certain Alms-houses, where prayers were to be said, and religious in- 
struction given. 

2. To the relief of poor godly preachers of Christ's holy Gospel. 

3. To the relief of poor widows of poor and godly preachers of the Gospel. 

A. For encouraging the preaching of the Gospel in poor places. 

5. Exhibitions for educating young men for the ministry, or preaching of the 
Gospel, not exceeding five such young men. 

6. In relieving godly persons iu distress.” 

Complaints are made of the abuse of this charity in all respects : 
1. That the alms-houses are filled with the superannuated servants 
of the Trustees, or tieir favorites ; and that the catechism, required 
by deed to be taught, being Orthodox, has long since been excluded. 
2. That the poor preachers relieved are Unitarians, which is ‘con- 
trary to Lady Hewley’s intention, and that they are often rich men. 
It appears that Rev. Newcome Cappe, and Mr. Wellbeloved, have 
been men whom the Trustees have delighted to honor in this way, 
though Mr. Wellbeloved’s income, from the endowment of the 
chapel by Lady Hewley, and from the college, is greater than 
that of any other dissenting minister in the “ northern counties.” 
On the ground of relieving “ poor ministers,” and supplying ‘* poor 
places” with the Gospel, Mr. Newcome Cappe was introcuced, 
and with him Unitarianism, into York. This was not done how- 


* Dr. Williams gave a large sum of money to establish “a public Library for Dissen- 
ters.” The legacy not being sufficient “to furnish the building, (in Red cross Street 
London) it was completed by the joint contributions of Judependents, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians.” 

“ So great a change has taken place in the management of this Library, that Orthodox 
ministers are now obliged to solicit the permission of a Unitarian Trustee, before they 
can enter its precincts; and complaints have been made repeatedly, and without contra- 
diction, that the MSS., which are freely conceded to the inspection of Unitarians, are 
prohibited to the Orthodox.‘’ 
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ever, without the protest of one of the trustees. Mr. Cappe re- 
ceived 60/. per annum, from 1756 to 1800; and Mr. Wellbelovy- 
ed has received 801. per annum, since. So that these two muinis- 
ters of St. Saviorgate chapel, have received 5040/., twenty-three 
thousand four hundred and erghty seven dollars, from this charity ! ! 
The congregation varies from filty to eighty persons!!! See Re- 
port of Coim nissioners, p. 23. 

There happens to be a manuscript account in existence, by one 
of the former trustees, of the manner in which the funds passed in- 
to hands such as now hold them. From this account, we extract 
the following. “ It was proposed to give Mr. Cappe 60/. by one 
of the Trustees. No, says Mr. Moody, in his account, I object, 
because he is not an object of charity, and it will be contrary to 
our trust to do it ;—and besides, as our expenditures are 58/. more 
than our income last year, we cannot do it. Here was a difficulty. 
They, however, resolved ‘ to take off from all the minister’s widows 
half their allowance, to make room for Mr. Cappe. 1 refused 
signing the distribution, and told them I could not consent to rob 
so many necessitous families, in order to gratify an aspiring boy to 
keep a footman at the expense of charity.’ 

“A list of these poor widows is with the papers; and by means like these, 
the Rev. Newcome Cappe introduced Unitarianism into York, and was suppli- 
ed with a footman “ at the expense of Lady Hewley’s charity,” designed for 
the “ poor widows of poor and godly ministers!!"" We do not profess to com- 
ment on deeds like these ; it is an unpleasant subject,—let us pass on !” 

Yes, let us pass on. A Jittle of this charity is received by min- 
isters of Orthodox sentiments. One writes, “1 imagine they give 
one or two hundred pounds per annum to Orthodoxy, by way of 
a blind, but latterly | have heard of their giving us litle but refu- 
sals.’ There are several * well authenticated instance s,” where, 
on change of sentiments to Orthodoxy, the stipend has been taken 
away ; and where, on change to Unitarianism, it has been given. 

Under the fourth specification of the trust-deed, funds are ap plied 
in such abundance to the support of Unitarianism, as to be its princi- 
pal source of income in the “ northern counties.” It would scarcely 
have had existence there, had it not been for the mal-adimministra- 
tion of this charity. 

But we have already trespassed upon the patience of our readers 
by a notice of facts which might be greatly extended. ‘The con- 
troversy led to the appointment of commissioners from his Majesty 
to see how this charity had been disbursed; who, after exam- 
ination, recommended that the * case be submitted to a court of 
equity—that a judicial declaration may be pronounced, as to the 
proper mode of administering, &c., and such directions given as the 
case may require, for securing its proper administration in future.” 

Of the result of this measure, we have not been informed ; 
though one could hardly doubt what it would be, after reading the 
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following opinions of lord chancellor Eldon, which we commend 
to the consideration of certain jurists in this country. 

In the case of the Attorney General against Pearson & Meri- 
vale 353 the following principles are laid down. 


“ Where a trust is created for religious worship, and it cannot be discovered 
from the deed creating the trust, what was the nature of the religious worship 
intended by it, it must be implied from the usage of the congregation. But if 
it appears to have been the founder's intention, although not expressed, that a 
particular doctrine should be preached, it is not in the power of the trustees of 
the congregation to alter the designed objects of the institution.” 

“If land or money be properly given for maintaining ‘ the worship of God,’ 
withut more, the court will execute the trust in favor of the established reli- 
gion.” But, “as in that case, the intention clearly appears, aliunde, though 
not expressed in the instrument creating the trust, the court will also carry the 
manifest design of the founder into execution, so far as consistent with the 
law.” The same opinion, as to the maintenance of the original doctrines, 
is given inthe case of Foley vs. Wontner, 2 Jacob and Walker 247; and his 
Lordship in this case added, “| take it to be now settled, by a case in the House 
of Lords, on appeal from Scotland, that the chapel must remain devoted to the 
doctrines originally agreed on.” And in the case of the Albion Chapel, he said, 
“The court would not permit even a majority of the individuals to depart 
from the purposes to which the property was in the first place made 
applicable.” 


We have dwelt longer upon this matter than we intended ; and 
still must pass over so:me things of great interest, that are incidentally 
introduced in this controversy ; sucl as the vain boasting of some 
Unitarians, as though they were the peculiar, unflinching advo- 
cates of civil and religious liberty, and of the rights of conscience. 
The history of the sect in England furnishes several occasions in 
which the spirit of its professors has beeu tried on this subject, and 
found wanting. 


“The first of these examples occurred in the year 1772, when many clergy- 
men of the Church of England, who held Unitarian sentiments, petitioned the 
Legislature for relief from the necessity of subscribing the articles of that 
church, because that subscription was opposed to their conscientious belief. 
This petition was signed by about two hundied and fifty, among whom were 
the celebrated Law, Bishop of Carlisle, and Archdeacon Blackburne; but its 
prayer was rejected by the House of Commons, and the subscription was en- 
forced. Notwithstanding this, the petitioners, with the exception of Mr. 1.1nd- 
sey, clung to the emoluments of a church, the doctrines of which they had 
publicly declared they no longer believed ; and Mr. Lindsey had to complain 
with indignation, that, of the multitudes who concurred in his sentiments, only 
one member of the Mstablishment was found to contribute towards the expense 
of erecting his chapel. What a contrast this, to the self-denying conduct of 
the two thousand Orthodox clergymen, who, on the passing of the act of Uni- 
furmity, rather than compromise with their consciences, unhesitatingly exposed 
themselves to poverty, to bonds, to imprisonment and death !’* 


* The following testimony to these men is from the pen of the celebrated Dr. 
Taylor of Norwich. “The ministers ejected in the year 1662, were men prepar- 
ed to lose all and to suffer martyrdon., rather than desert the cause of civil aud re- 
ligious liberty. They were excellent men, because excellent, instant, and fervent in 
pom Those who knew them not might despise them, but your forefathers, wiser and 
ess prejudiced, esteemed them highly in love for their work’s sake. You were once 
hap; y in your Heywoods, your Newcomes, your Jollies, &c. &c., who left all to follow 
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Other cases have occurred more recently. ‘One of them 
was Lord Sidmouth’s attempt virtually to repeal the toleration 
act.” On the subject of this bill, Mr. Belsham addressed a public 
letter to Lord Sidmouth. 


“Jn that letter, the preacher fawns, and crouches, and licks the feet of the 
peer,—he ridicules that animated opposition by which the Dissenters strangled 
the monster in its birth—he pours contempt on a laborious and useful class of 
ministers of the Gospel, whom he styles “ illiterate fanatics’—he actually in- 
structs his patron how he may frame another Bill, so artfully as to beguile the 
Dissenters and carry his point—and to crown the whole, with an insolence 
which could find a place only in a breast so devoted toservility and sycophancy 
as his, as if he had a right to represent the Dissenting body, he humbles him- 
self before Lord Sidmouth on account of their opposition to his Bill, and in their 
name, and in the most cringing and obsequious manner, deprecates his anger and 
implores his forgiveness. ‘The same writer, in a series of sermons which he enti- 
tles “‘ Christianity pleading for the patronage of the Civil Power, &c. &c.,” re- 
nounces the essential principles of Nonconformity—he declares that he sees no 
good reason why Christianity may not occasionally “lift her mitred front in 
Courts and Parliaments’”—he endeavors at great length to refute the opinions 
of those who hold that Christianity neither needs nor requires the patronage of 
the Civil Power—to which patronage he even ascribes the continued existence 
of Christianity—and thus the living patriarch of English Unitarianism adopts 
and advocates the principle ofthe alliance between Church and State, to w hich 
he avers, that our Lord’ s declaration, ‘“‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” fur- 
nishes no objection.’ 


The question will arise, and it deserves consideration, How has 
Unitarianism obtained the ascendancy, in so many congregations, 
which once were Orthodox ? 

This question stands associated in our minds very closely with 
the subject of church government; not church government as a 
system of rules and authority, but as a form of embodying princi- 
ples—living truths.—It has been asserted often, in America, 
that the spread of Unitarianism in England was owing to the 
looseness of Independency as a form of church government ; 
and to the same cause has been attributed its extension in this 
country. It is not long, since we met with the following in a 
respectable Episcopal publication: ‘That out of about 220 
Socinian societies in England, 170 are ultra Calvinistic Congre- 
gational churches revolutionized.” ‘This was made the founda- 
tion of a warning to beware of the heretical tendencies of Con- 
gregationalism. 

And other denominations have used not always the most 
charitable language, when the topic of Congregationalism has been 
in discussion. In regard to the Unitarianism of England, we wish 
our words to be distinctly noted when we say, that none of it ori- 
ginated in Congregational or Independent churches and societies. 


Christ. But Providence cared for them, and they had great comfort in their ministerial 
services, ‘The presence and blessing of God appeared in their assemblies, and attended 
their labors. How many were converted, and built up in godliness and sobriety, by their 
prayers, pains, doctrines and couversations! Let my soul forever be with the souls of 
these men.” 


VOL. IV.—NO. I. 6 
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We would not be understood to affirm, that not a single Congre- 
gational church has become Unitarian. Out of the one hundred 
and seventy-eight that were originally Orthodox, from six to ten 
were probably Congregational—several were Episcopal chapels— 
of late some Methodist congregations have joined in the heresy— 
but the most were Presjyterians. And to this hour do the Unita- 
rians call themselves Presbyterians, in the northern counties of 
England, whenever their right to the funds they control is called 
in question. Presbyterianism is their nom de guerre, when the 
trust deeds are appealed to; and yet they now have not a single 
feature of Presbyterianism about them.* Rev. O. Heywood, 
himself a Presbyterian minister, when describing the government 
of the Presbyterian churches in Lancashire, in which county is 
found about one fourth of all the Unitarianism in England, says, 


‘¢¢ They had their eldership in every congregation,—several congregations 
had their classis; and these maintained intercourse by a provincial assembly 
which, for the county of Lancaster, was usually held at Preston. The elders, 
who sat with the ministers, carried the votes, inquired into the conversation of 
their neighbors, and usually sat with the ministers when they examined the 
communicants, and (though the ministers only examined) yet the elders ap- 
proved or disapproved.’ When a person desired admission to these Presbyteri- 
an churches, he signified his intention to the minister, or one of the elders ; and 
if, on examination, his religious knowledge and practice were approved he was 
admitted. If any member of these churches was guilty of immoral conduct, or 
acted contrary to their prescribed rules, he was suspended from communion for 
a time, or excluded, as the case required. On these principles, the early “ Eng- 
lish Presbyterian” churches were formed, and according to them they were gov- 
erned. I have been informed, from a very respectable source, that one of the 
last public acts of the Assembly, of which the pious Matthew Henry was a 
member, was the suspension of a minister from the exercise of his ministry, 
in a chapel in this county, for 4rianism.” 


It is a truth well understood in England, that Unitarianism has 
never been indebted to the spirit of Independency, or Congrega- 
tionalism, for its increase. Nay more, it is understood that no sect 
of Christians has been so long free from a bias to Arminianism, 
and from Arianism running into Unitarianism, as the Independents 
or Congregationalists. We quote the following from a critical 
journal, whose predilections, at least, are not in favor of Orthodoxy. 


“¢Tt is curious indeed, to observe, how the subsequent history and fortune 
of each of these bodies (the Presbyterians and Independents,) have been deter- 
mined by the characteristic difference of their original constitution. The 
moderate aristocracy of Presbyterianism, as long as Presbyterianism could be 
said to have any form of government, enabled its ministers to follow their own 
inclination with regard to the manner of conducting public worship and the 
strain of preaching, while the jealous democracy of Independency kept the minis- 
ter under the eye and control of his people, and punished the first appearance of 


* Mr. Grundy, a Unitarian minister, formerly of Manchester, in a published sermon, 
uses the following language : “ Arian and Socinian are the terms generally assigned to 
us; and these, till lately, were frequently considered as synonimous with deist or infidel. 
The term Presbyterian is now commonly used ; but, I confess, some difficulty appéars to 
me to attend the use of it; because, it either has no definite meaning as to opinions or 
discipline, or, if it have any meaning, it signifies something which we are not.” 
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deviation, though merely negative, from the standard of Orthodory. The 
Presbyterian ministers became men of polished manners—partook largely of the 
biblical knowledge, and the elegant and scientific literature of the age, dropped 
tn every generation something of the Orthodoxy of their forefathers, and while 
their flocks gradually diminished, contented themselves with being the rational 
instructors of a few, rather than the idols of the multitude. Of late, they seem 
to have discovered, that, as a religious community, they must speedily become 
extinct by adhering to this plan; new controversies have sprung up among 
them, and though, with a new principle of cohesion and repulsion, they may 
still maintain themselves,as a distinct body, the history of Presbyterianism, as a 
sect deducing itself fromthe time of the great separation from the Establishment, 
in 1662, must be considered as very nearly closed.’ Monthly Review, New Se- 
ries, vol. Ixxxi., p. 411.” 


Individuals may examine for themselves whether the suggestion 
that the “ aristocracy of Presbyterianism” has had anything to do 
with the question of the extension of Unitarianism is true or not. 
And if any one should spend a thought upon it, we hope he will not 
say, ‘I always thought Presbyterianism was a bad system of church 
government,’ and thus jump at the above conclusion ;—or that he 
always thought it a good system, and therefore the above suggestion 
is false. 

But to return to the question, How has it happened that the 
Unitarians have obtained the ascendancy, in so many congregations, 
that once were Orthodox ? We account for this, in the first 
place, from the fact, that so much property was put in trust for re- 
ligious purposes. It took from Congregations the necessity of sup- 
porting their own religious institutions ; and thus deprived them of the 
best opportunity of cultivating the spirit of self-denial and of benev- 
olence, which is essential to the continuance and growth of active 
piety. In this way, religion itself was put in jeopardy. What 
costs little is little prized. Indifference to the interests of the con- 
gregation, would be the natural consequence. 

2. The placing of the property in the hands of trustees, with- 
out making provision that they should be pious men. It was 
thought, as the object was specified, it was enough. None but 
good men would interest themselves in such an object. To be 
sure, none but good men would care for the object, but many 
others would care for the money. 

3. The want ofa system of responsibleness to true piety, in the 
places where funds were to be expended. This would have been the 
safeguard which Independency might have supplied. And so Jong 
as Independency held fast to the vital principle, that none could 
gain admission to the church but those who, in the view of even- 
minded charity, were truly pious, a misapplication of the funds 
could not have taken place. It is because Independency is con- 
stantly driven back upon vital piety, as the only sustaining power 
for her formal existence, that she has not long since been crushed 
by error abroad. It is because she stands on this, and on this 
alone in Scotland, that Dr. Chalmers said of * the Congregational 
Union,” “ it is the purest body of Christians in the United King- 
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dom.” And it is because she departed from this, her life, and 
began to talk of “ half way covenants,” and to admit to her bosom 
those that had no piety, that the door was opened for error to 
enter into our own New England churches. It is forgotten by 
Congregationalists, that their form of church government is only 
an embodying of the principle of true piety, and making it publicly 
visible, and that just in proportion to the want of piety, there is 
derangement in their outward forms, which should drive them 
back to the means of increasing piety as their only safeguard. 
And what else ought to be done? If there is not piety enough to 
place us above the reach of overwhelming difficulties, why have 
any church government at all? ‘To be domineered over by Ec- 
clesiastical authority in any form, because it is authority, is as 
subversive of the end and purpose of Christ’s kingdom, the pro- 
duction of holiness in the heart, as to be crushed by a power 


called civil. 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Diep, near this City, on Tuesday, the 27th of April last, Mrs. 
Martha Ropes, wife of William Ropes, Esq. Merchant. 

This notice is written, not for the purpose of eulogy, but to ex- 
press the feelings of a large circle of Christian friends, who would 
be disappointed, if they were not to see some expression of a re~ 
gret and affection, which is felt by all of them; and who desire 
that the example of her whom they loved should live. 

Mrs. R. was an activeChristian :—She felt that there was some- 
thing more required of her, as a follower of Christ, than a bare ab- 
stinence from what was inconsistent in the conduct of his disciples ; 
and she took pleasure in endeavoring, by personal exertions, to 
enlarge the sphere of Christian influence, and of human happiness 
around her. In doing this, she was among the number of that 
(shall we say?) small class of disciples, who, after having decided 
on what is right, freely share responsibility with others, without 
waiting until success has rendered assistance less needed, or fail- 
ure has excused them from action, and perhaps encouraged them 
to blame. Many, who have been associated with her in doing 
good, can bear witness to the justice of this remark. 

The deceased was an intelligent Christian :—Though few, in 
similar situations, feel more deeply on the subject of religion, than 
she felt ;—few, also, are more anxious that Christian feeling should 
be regulated and rendered permanent by growth in knowledge. 
She apparently neglected no good opportunity of acquiring such 
clear ideas of the doctrines on which her faith was founded, as 
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might enable her to give an answer to every one that asked a rea- 
son of the hope that was in her. ‘The path of her Christian ex- 
perience naturally led to this. An advocate once fora religious 
system, one of the darkest features of which we believe to con- 
sist in a reliance upon human wisdom, which renders the preaching 
of the Cross foolishness, and therefore knows not God; it appears 
to have been her anxious endeavor, afier this change of senti- 
ment, to manifest by her own advancement in the knowledge of 
divine truth, that while the heart must first be humbled lest it lead 
the understanding astray, the latter need never shrink from the 
investigation of truth afterwards. 

Mrs. R. was a Christian friend :—It was a characteristic of her 
friendship, to which there are witnesses, that she endeavored to 
increase mutual confidence and affection, by being quick to observe 
and frank, though prudent, in endeavoring to correct those faults in 
Christian fiends, which might lessen their influence, and injure 
the cause of Christ,—mentioning them, in the spirit of the Re- 
deemer, between the offenders and herself alone. 

There is a circle of mourners, whose e ve ry feeling will go along 
with the writer of this notice, as he records the worth of the de- 
ceased as an affectionate and Christian mother. They can tel] 
what anxiety she ever felt for the moral as well as intellectual im- 
provement of her children,—for the 2y have been the subjects of her 
anxiety. And they know, that in the acquaintances which she 
cultivated, and the conversation in which she engaged amid the 
domestic circle, and in the actions which she performed in the 
presence of her children, there was ever manifested an affection- 
ate, and deep, and religious regard to the impressions which might 
be stamped upon their future characters. 

There is another,—the father of these children, who can feel, 
better than we can express, that she was an affectionate and 
Christian companion, in the nearest of all earthly relations. 

It is a sublime, as well as permanent consolation for him, and 
for us, and for every disciple of Christ, that everything so works 
together for good to those who love God, that all things are theirs; 
—whether life, or death, or things present, or things to come ;—all 
are theirs; and they are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s. Though 
sorrowful, they may be always rejoicing; though cast down they 
are not destroy ed. 


REMARKS ON ROMANS IX. ov. 


Extracted chiefly from Dr. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
vol. iii. 


“ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 
In the reading of this passage, there is an unusually full consent of 
manuscripts, versions and fathers. ‘The ancient manuscripts agree 
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perfectly in recording the apostles’ testimony to the supreme divinity 
of Christ. 

The old Syriac version is peculiarly strong and clear, and incapa- 
ble of being turned aside by any device of punctuation or construc- 
tion. “From them (the fathers) was manifested Messiah in the 
flesh, wHo 1s Gop THAT Is OVER ALL, whose are praises and bless- 
ings to the age of ages. Amen.” There is no various reading of 
the Peshito in this place, and the Philoxenian is equally deter- 
minate. 

The ancient Vulgate reads as follows: ‘‘ From whom is Christ, 
according to the flesh, who is over all things, God blessed forever. 
Amen.”’* 

The words being impregnable, most Unitarians have recourse to 
a change inthe punctuation. Some put a period after flesh ; others, 
after all. ‘Thus the former read, “ And of whom is the Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh. God, who is over all, be blessed forever’’! 
The others, ‘‘ And of whom is the Christ, according to the flesh, 
who is over all. Blessed be God forever’! But both of these are 
evasions, contrived to serve a purpose; for every Greek scholar 
must admit that the fair and just construction of the sentence is that 
which is generally received. Each of these schemes is also contrary 
to grammatical propriety. In proof of this, the following authorities 
are sufficient. 

Rosenmvut_er.—“ The interpretation of some ancient and modern 
writers, which applies these words to the Father, is incompatible 
both with the context, and with the rules of grammar.” 

Morus largely vindicates the common punctuation and interpret- 
ation of the passage, in his Prelectiones, pp. 128—131. ‘‘ Any per- 
son,” says he, “‘ reading this passage, supposing him to have no bias 
upon his mind and to be unacquainted with the controversy relative 
to it, would, without doubt, apply it to Christ.” 

Kopre, afier showing the futility of the methods resorted to by 
some, for evading the grammatical sense of the passage, intimates 
that “‘ those methods cannot be adopted, without destroying all the 
truth and certainty of interpretation.” 

Micuauis.—‘“ I, for my part, sincerely believe, that Paul here 
delivers precisely the same doctrine of the perry or Curist, which 
certainly stands elsewhere in the New Testament.” 

NésseEtr has powerfully evinced the unshaken solidity of the Or- 
thodox interpretation, both by direct arguments, and by a detailed 
refutation of Wetstein’s and Abauzit’s objections. 

To the above considerations and authorities it should be added, 
that many of the ancient fathers quoted and applied the passage in 
question, in the commonly received sense, asestablishing the proper 
Divinity of the Saviour. 

IrEn £vus.—“ Writing to the Romans, he (Paul) saith concerning 
Israel, ‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ according to 
the flesh, who is God (super omnes) over all persons, blessed for- 
ever.” 

Tertuttan.—“ When I am speaking of Christ alone, I may call 


* Qui est super omnia, Deus benedictus in secula. 
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him God, as the apostle says, ‘Of whom is Christ, who is God, 
(super omnia) over all things blessed forever.” 

Cyprian.—“ Whose are the fathers; from whom is Christ, ac- 
cording to the flesh, who is over all things, God blessed forever.” 

Cyru. or ALEXANDRIA, in his Reply to Julian, introduces this 
passage in such a way as leaves no room to suppose that any varia- 
tion in the reading then existed. 

ATHANASIUS cites the passage many times, and in the most 
definite manner, according to the usual acceptation. 

Grecory Nyssa.—‘ Who (Paul) not only called our Lord God, 
but ‘the great God,’ and ‘God over all.” He immediately sub- 
joins the three passages, Rom. ix. 5, Tit. ii. 13, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

Curysostom.—‘ And Paul testifies, ‘Of whom is the Christ, 
according to the flesh, who is over all, God blessed forever. 
Amen,’” 


LETTER TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


Tue following Letter, addressed by President Edwards to a young lady at 
Ss , Conn., at the time of the general revival in New England in 1741, is 
extracted from the Memoir of Edwards, lately published by Mr. Dwight. We 
hardly need say, that it is worthy the attention of all professing Christians— 
especially those in early life. 





‘* My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 

As you desired me to send you, in writing, some directions how 
to conduct yourself in your Christian course, | would now answer 
your request. ‘The sweet remembrance of the great things I have 
lately seen at S , inclines me to do anything in my power, 
to contribute to the spiritual joy and prosperity of God’s people 
there. 

1. I would advise you to keep up as great a strife and earnest- 
ness in religion, as if you knew yourself to be in a state of nature, 
and were seeking conversion. We advise persons under convic- 
tion, to be earnest and violent for the kingdom of heaven ; but 
when they have attained to conversion, they ought not to be the 
less watchful, laborious, and earnest in the whole work of religion, 
but the more so; for they are under infinitely greater obligations. 
For want of this, many persons, in a few months after their con- 
version, have begun to lose their sweet and lively sense of spir- 
itual things, and to grow cold and dark, and have “ pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows; whereas, if they had 
done as the apostle did, (Phil. iii. 12—14,) their path would have 
been “‘ as the shining light, that shines more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

2. Do not leave off seeking, striving, and praying for the very 
same things that we exhort unconverted persons to strive for, and 
a degree of which you have had already in conversion. Pray that 
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your eyes may be opened, that you may receive sight, that you 
may know yourself, and be brought to God’s footstool, and that you 
may see the glory of God and Christ, and may be raised from the 
dead, and have the love of Christ shed abroad in your heart. 
Those who have most of these things, have need still to pray for 
them ; for there is so much blindness and hardness, pride and death 
remaining, that they still need to have that work of God wrought 
upon them, further to enlighten and enliven them, that shall be 
bringing them out of darkness into God’s marvellous light, and be a 
kind of new conversion and resurrection from the dead. There 
are very few requests that are proper for an impenitent man, that 
are not also, in some sense, proper for the godly. 

3. When you hear a sermon, hear for yourself. Though what is 
spoken may be more especially directed to the unconverted, or to 
those that, in other respects, are in different circumstances from 
yourself; yet, let the chief intent of your mind be to consider, “‘ In 
what respect is this applicable to me? and what improvement ought 
I to make of this, for my own soul’s good ?”’ 

4. Though God has forgiven and forgotten your past sins, yet do 
not forget them yourself: often remember, what a wretched bond- 
slave you were in the land of Egypt. Often bring to mind your 
particular acts of sin before conversion ; as the blessed apostle Paul 
is often mentioning his old blaspheming, persecuting spirit, and 
his injuriousness to the renewed ; humbling his heart, and acknowl- 
edging that he was ‘“‘ the least of the apostles,’ and not worthy “ to 
be called an apostle,’ and the “ least of all saints,” and the “‘ chief 
of sinners ;’’ and be often confessing your old sins to God, and let 
that text be often in your mind, (Ezek. xvi. 63,) ‘‘ that thou mayest 
remember and be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more, 
because of thy shame, when [ am pacified toward thee for all that 
thou hast done, saith the Lord God.” 

5. Remember, that you have more cause, on some accounts, a 
thousand times, to lament and humble yourself for sins that have 
been committed since conversion, than before, because of the infi- 
nitely greater obligations that are upon you to live to God, and to 
look upon the faithfulness of Christ, in unchangeably continuing 
his loving-kindness, notwithstanding all your great unworthiness 
since your conversion. 

6. Be always greatly abased for your remaining sin, and never 
think that you lie low enough for it; but yet be not discouraged or 
disheartened by it ; for, though we are exceeding sinful, yet we have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; the pre- 
ciousness of whose blood, the merit of whose righteousness, and the 
greatness of whose love and faithfulness, infinitely overtop the 
highest mountain of our sins.”’ 

7. When you engage in the duty of prayer, or come to the Lord’s 
Supper, or aitend any other duty of divine worship, come to 
Christ as Mary Magdalen* did; (Luke vii. 37, 38;) come, and 
cast yourself at his feet, and kiss them, and pour forth upon him the 


* This is a very common mistake. The woman here mentioned was not Mary 
Magdalen. 
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sweet perfumed ointment of divine love, out of a pure and broken 
heart, as she poured the precious ointment out of her 
alabaster box. 

8. Remember, that pride is the worst viper that is in the heart, 
the greatest disturber of the soul’s peace, and of sweet communion 
with Christ; it was the first sin committed, and lies lowest in the 
fyuundation of Satan’s whole building, and is with the greatest diffi- 
culty rooted out, and is the most hidden, secret, and deceitful of all 
lusts, and often creeps insensibly into the midst of religion, even, 
sometimes, under the disguise of humility itself. 

9. That you pass a correct judgment concerning yourself, always 
look upon those as the best discoveries, and the best comforts, that 
have most of these two effects: those that make you least and low- 
est, and most like a child; and those that most engage and fix your 
heart, iu a full and firm disposition to deny yourself for God, and to 
spend and be spent for him. 

10. If at any time you fall into doubts about the state of your 
soul, in dark and dull frames of mind, it is proper to review your 
past experience ; but do not consume too much time and strength 
in this way: rather apply yourself, with all your might, to an earn- 
est pursuit after renewed experience, new light, and new lively acts 
of faith and love. One new discovery of the glory of Christ’s face, 
will do more toward scattering clouds of darkness in one minute, 
than examining old experience, by the best marks that can be given, 
through a whole year. 

Ll. When the exercise of grace is low, and corruption prevails, 
and by that means fear prevails; do not desire to have fear cast 
out any other way, than by the reviving and prevailing of love in 
the heart: by this, fear will be effectually expelled, as darkness in 
a room vanishes away, when the pleasant beams of the sun are let 
into it. 

12. When you counsel and warn others, do it earnestly, and 
affectionately, and thoroughly ; and when you are speaking to your 


pure broken 


equals, let your warnings be intermixed with expressions of your 
sense of your own unworthiness, and of the sovereign grace that 
makes you differ. 

13. If you would set up religious meetings of young women by 
yourselves, to be attended once in a while, besides the other meet- 
ings that you attend, I should think it would be very proper and 
profitable. 

14. Under special difficulties, or when in great need of, or great 
longings after, any particular mercy for yourself or others, set apart 
a day for secret prayer and fasting by yourself alone; and let the 
day be spent, not only in petitions for the mercies you desire, but 
in searching your heart, and in looking over your past life, and 
confessing your sins before God, not as is wont to be done in public 
prayer, but by a very particular rehearsal, before God, of the sins 
of your past life, from your childhood hitherto, before and after 
conversion, with the circumstances and aggravations attending them, 
spreading all the abominations of your heart, very particularly, and 
as fully as possible before him. 

VOR. 1V.—NO. I. 7 
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15. Do not let the adversaries of the cross have occasion to re- 
proach religion on your account. How holily should the children 
of God, the redeemed and the beloved of the Son of God, behave 
themselves. ‘Therefore, “walk as children of the light, and of the 
day,” and “adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour ;” and espe- 
cially, abound in what are called the Christian virtues, and make 
you like the Lamb of God: be meek and lowly of heart, and full 
of pure, heavenly and humble love to all; abound in deeds of love 
to others, and self-denial for others; and let there be in you a dis- 
position to account others better than yourself. 

16. In all your course, walk with God, and follow Christ, as a 
little, poor, helpless child, taking hold of Christ’s hand, keeping 
your eye on the marks of the wounds in his hand and side, 
whence came the blood that cleanses you from sin, and hiding 
your nakedness under the skirt of the white shining robes of his 
righteousness. 

17. Pray much for the ministers and the church of God ; espe- 
cially, that he would carry on his glorious work which he has now 
begun, till the world shall be full of his glory.” 





To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
Sir, 


I am much gratified to see, at length, the character of Joun Cat- 
vin presented fairly to view in the two last numbers of your estima- 
ble publication. Whoever had attentively read the entire history of 
the Protestant Reformation might have known the truth of the 
statements in that biographical sketch ; but, after the lapse of nearly 
three centuries, many persons, calling themselves Protestants, but 
abhorring Calvinistic Protestantism, have taken up the unfounded 
allegations of the Catholics and others respecting this eminent Re- 
former, regardless of the authentic accounts of him, written and 
published in or near his own age. It was high time that we, liberal 
Protestants, should have a lecture upon this subject ; and we accept 
this sketch as a substitute. I[t is worthy of a Lyceum. 

Within my own remembrance, a Protestant Lecturer gave so very 
Catholic an account of Calvin's character and principles, ez cathedra, 
as could hardly fail to excite in his juvenile auditors emotions of 
horror. To say nothing here concerning the deleterious quality of 
this part of his Lecture—it was mortifying to find a professed Lec- 
turer, on any foundation, so grossly deficient, either in learning, or 
in liberality. Plain facts are the best refutation of such subtil er- 
rors: and by them you have “ taken the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 

In defect of positive testimony from contemporary writers, I can- 
not but regard their very silence, upon any great and interesting 
subject of their times, especially if controversial—as conclusive 
against subsequent writers. ‘It is,” indeed, as observed in the 
sketeh, ‘‘ worthy of particular observation, that for more than fifty 
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years after the death of Calvin, no respectable writer of any sect 
can be found, who censures him for the part he took against Serve- 
tus.’ When, in near connexion with this remark, the writer of the 
biographical sketch quoted “ the learned and pious Turretine,” as 
“ defending the justice of his sentence,” 1 was glad to see his name, 
and expected to see a fuller and still more direct attestation of his 
to Calvin in this affair. Francis ‘Turretine was pastor in the church, 
and pastor and Professor of Divinity in the Academy, in Geneva. 
How much more deference is due to such a man—within such a 
period after the occurrence, and in the very city in which Calvin 
lived, and successor to him in the same professorship—than to a 
young Lecturer, at the distance of nearly three hundred years from 
the time, and of three thousand miles from the place of the transac- 
tion. Had not the attestation of Professor Turretine been known to 
be true, it would have been contradicted on the spot. It was in 
these words : 

** Quod vero Grotius supplicii istius invidiam totam in Calvinum 
derivare conatur, Serveti exustorem eum, facto ad contumelian 
nomine, maledice vocando, strenue calumniatur contra totius his- 
toriz fidem et omnium Scriptorum testimonium, qui Calvinum quod 
sui erat muneris egisse asserunt, ut convinceretur prodigalis et im- 
manis hereseos, et ab errore pestifero ad meliorem frugem rediset. 
Sed ut Magistratui autor fuerit ut exuretur ; nec uspiam dicunt, nec 
ullo argumento liquet. Imo constet dissuasisse hoc supplicii genus 
cum Pastorum collegio. Sed Magistratum ad tot blasphemias ex- 
horruisse, nec voluisse cum eo comitius agere.” 

Since Grotius endeavors to bring the whole envy of that punish- 
ment upon Calvin, as though he was the burner of Servetus, and his 
name is brought into reproach by being used maliciously; he is in 
this respect grievously calumniated, against the credit of all history, 
and the testimony of all writers,who assert that Calvin only did what 
belonged to his office, that he (Servetus) might be convinced of his 
profligate and cruel here »sy,and be restored from his pestiferous errors 
to a better course. But that he was the instigator of the magistrates 
that he (Servetus) might be burned, they neither anywhere affirm, nor 
does it appear from any consideration. Nay itis certain that he, with 
the college of Pastors, dissuaded from that kind of punishment. But 
the magistrates, being shocked at his blasphemies, would not con- 
sent that he should be dealt with in a more gentle manner.’ 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Essay on the Prize Question, Whether the use of Distilled 
Liquors, or Traffic in them, is compatible, at the oot time, with 
making a Profession of Christiantiy ?_ By Moses Stuart, Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Semin: ary, Andover. An- 
dover: Flagg & Gould. 1830. pp. 70. 


In this Essay, Mr. Stuart discusses the four following questions: I. “ In 


* Institutio Theologise Elenct, Authore Francisco a aa in Ecclesia et Academia 
Genevensi Pastore, et 3. S. Theologise Professore 111, 374 
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what light is the use of intoxicating liquors to be viewed?” If. “ Are those 
persons who consume intoxicating liquors, or who traffic in them, to be regard- 
ed as deserving Christian animadversion and discipline?” III. “ Have the 
churches of Christ power to debar persons from their communion, who are 
guilty of the offence under consideration?” IV. “ Is it a matter of expr diency 
or duty to exercise the power in question?” To these questions, the following 
answers—aflter much laborious, S¢ riptural investigation and discussion—are 
given: “ The use of intoxicating liquors is evidently forbidden by God, in his 
arrangement of our natures, and in the volume of his Revelation.” ‘“ The use 
of intoxicating liquors in any way, as a common drink, or matter of luxury, and 
all traffic in them for the sake of promoting or accommodating this purpose, is 
a just subject of Christian animadversion and discipline ; for it is against the 
plain and obvious principles of our holy religion, an offence against the great 
Head of the church, and against the best interests of our country.” ‘ The 
churches of Christ have the power to debar from their communion, not only the 


intemperate themselves, but the aiders and abettors of intemperance.” In re- 
ply to the fourth question, as above stated, Mr. Stuart makes the following 
distinction and observations : 

“Tt is one question, then, whether those who joined our churches under the 


former state of things, are to be excluded from them, because they may use in- 
toxicating drinks, or traffic in them; and another question, whether future 


members should renounce this use and traffic. ‘The former question turns on 


the inquiry, whether an attempt to exe/ude such persons will not be productive, 
on the whole, of more harm than good? And in regard to this, I see no way to 
decice it, but for each church to judge for itself. Where there is a great ma- 
jority of any church in favor of entirely prohibiting the use and traflic under 


consideration, this may, for the most part, be safely done, provided it be done 
with moderation, and forbearance, and gentleness, and in a truly Christian 
spirit. Where there is not such a majority, it is better to wait patiently for 
more light, and for more unanimity, tuan to disturb the peace of the church 
by strenuously urging rigid measures. 

“ T leave this question, however, as [ am not called to discuss it ; and turn te 
the other, which respects the future admission of members. Shall those be de- 
nied admittance, who will not engage, neither to use nor lo traffic in spirituous 
liquors ?” 


In answer to this question, the writer comes “ fully to the conclusion, that it 
ts a matter of expediency and duty, for our churches not to admit members in 
future, except onthe ground of tvtal abstinence from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and from all traffic in them.’ 

We hardly need say that we wish this Essay an extensive circulation. It 
will have such a circulation, whether we wish it or not. And whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be respecting some of the positions here established, 
all competent judges will agree, that the discussion is able and Scriptural, calcu- 
lated to excite to thought and action, and fitted to hasten the happy day, when 
our churches shall no longer be polluted with the contamination of intoxicating 
liquors. 


2. Memorr or Natnan W. Dickerman, who died at Boston 
- . ’ ’ 
Mass., Jan. 2, 1830, in the eighth year of his age. Boston: Peirce 


& Parker. 1831. pp. 184. 


Many circumstances conspire to draw unusual attention to this little vol- 
ume. In the first place, the account contained in it is entirely authentic. Of 
this we might be satisfied, even if it related to a stranger ; as the marks of au- 
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thenticity on almost every page are inimitable and indelible. But the subject 
of the Memoir lived and died in the midst of us, and was visiled by many in the 
course of his sickness, who unitedly testify that, so far as they can judge. a true 
and faithful account has been given.—The great numbers, too, who are now 
connected in one way or another with Sabbath Schools, will wish to ponder per- 
haps the most remarkable instance of the success of Sabbath School instruction 
which has occurred in this part of our country.—But aside from these circum- 
stances, the Memoir is one of great interest in itself. ‘The subject of it wasa 
very extraordinary child. His mental endowments might not have been supe- 
rior originally to those of some other children ; but a worm at the heart often 
causes that fruit to ripen early which must early fall. His disposition was nat- 
urally sweet ; his appearance and manners engaging ; his power of perception 
quick ; his memory tenacious ; and his understanding, particularly of religious 
subjects, as evinced by his questions, answers, warnings, and observations gen- 
erally, remarkable. His love to God, to Christ, and the souls of men; his 
penitence, faith, hope, joy and (what is chiefly noticeable, considering the atten- 
tion which was paid to him) his humility, all appear in due proportion, and 
present him asa bright and lovely example of intelligent and well balanced 
piety, shining forth in literal childhood. 

The book, of course, will go into all the Sabbath School libraries, and into 
many religious families, both in city and country ; and may the Spirit of God 
accompany it, wherever it goes, and make it a blessing to parents, to teachers, 
and especially to children. The eyes of thousands of little immortals will wan- 
der with admiring interest over these pages; and may their eyes affect their 
hearts. May they learn from “ little Nathan,” as he was sometimes called, 
“to love the Saviour, and pray to him, and read the Bible, and not pur 
iT OFF.” 


3. Religion; and the Triumphs of Faith ; Poems, by 
Daniel Huntington. Delivered before Literary Societies. 


Perkins & Marvin. 1830. pp. 40. 


the Rev. 
Boston : 


The first of these Poems, entitled “ Religion,” was delivered 
“United Brothers’ Society” in Brown University, Aug. 31, 
after published, and is now re-published. 


before the 
1819, was soon 
The second, entitled “ The Triumphs 
of Faith,” was delivered before the “ Porter Rhetorical Society” in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Sept. 21, 1830. 


- 


As a specimen of the author's 
talents and manner, we give the following lines on Faith. 


“Ts Faith at war with Reason ?—Surely no.— 
Else all mankind are crazed ;—for all rely 
On proof of what the senses cannot show 
From documents which other hands supply. 
How oft we see as with another's eye, 
Or use the audience of another’e car :— 
View scenes that spread beneath a foreign sky,— 
The past recall,—bring distant objects near,— 
And thus through time and space, extend our being’s sphere. 


“ Shall man in man such needful trust repose, 
And yet his humble confidence deny 

To Him, whose light supernal glows,— 

To Truth itself—to Gop who cannot lie? 
Still shall he view with cold, suspicious eye, 
Th’ epistle, which so many tokens prove 
Sign’d, seal’d, deliver’d, at the Court on high, 
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Calling the wand'rer to his home above, 
To meet a Father's smile, and taste a Father's love ! 


*€ Away such skeptic pride! dark doubts away ! 
The well known traces of His hand I see :— 
Who else such boundless wisdom could display, 
Or grace so rich, so sov'reign and so free ? 
"Tis His epistle, and "tis sent to me.”’ 


4. Two Letters to the Rev. Moses Stuart, on the subject of Re- 
ligious Liberty. By Rernard Whitman. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 
1830. 


As our last sheet is just passing from our hands, we have looked into 
these forth coming Letters; and for the satisfaction of some who may desire 
informaticn, shall take the opportunity to drop a few words respecting them. 
Our readers are not altogether unacquainted with the | terary and theological 
character of Mr. Whitman. They have heard of a certain serinon, in which he 
charges Trinitarians with denying the Lord Jesus; of another, on Regenera- 
tion, reviewed in our first volume, p. 409; and of a more recent effort before 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, June 1, 1829, noticed in our 
second volume, p. 464. Were we to express our opinion, in few words, con- 
cerning these Letters, we should say that they are in good keeping with the 
former publications of the author,—plain, direct, fearless, impudent, dashing 
forth what at the moment seems convenient, without much regard to conse- 
quences, to consistency, or truth. 

The book is made up, to a considerable extent, of stories, new and old, origi- 
nal, selected, and invented ;* of a nature, so far as believed, to injure the repu- 


tation and the usefulness of a numerous body of prof 
t on the misrepre sentations 


ne Christians. These 


stories are variously founded as to proof ;—som«e 


of a few jealous, discontented men, whom Mr. W. ca//s Orthodox, who have 
] 


sought to relieve their spleen by pouring out abuse upon their brethren, and 
who, for their consolation, may expect always to be eulogized, if not canonized, 
by such men as Mr. Whitman ;—sometimes on ex parte evidence derived from 
letters received, or pretended to have been received, from different parts of the 
country, but without name or date by means of which their statements may be 
substantiated or refuted ;—and sometimes on the assertions of Mr. W. himself 
—round assertions too—as to what he has seen, heard, or surmised, in the course 
of his life, and especially in his late travels. Of these stories, we have no 
hesitation in saying that a great proportion are thoroughly false ; and the re- 
mainder, if founded originally on fact, are so colored and exaggerated, that, as 
they stand, they can no longer be said to be true. 

Mr. W. will have it, that the leading Orthodox clergy are among the worst 
of men, chargeable, besides other heinous sins, with asserting that Unitarians 
have concealed their sentiments ; that they are Universalists and heretics ; and 
that their cause is on the decline in this region. They have even gone so far 
as to pray for Unitarians. Yet, bad as they are, he wishes an exchange of pul- 
pits with them, and is vexed becausc their consciences compel them to decline 
such exchanges. He finds fault with our creeds, our seminaries, our churches 
our Ministerial Associations, our Councils, our Education Societies, our meas- 
ures generally. All are pronounced corrupt and wrong; and all inconsistent, 


* We say not by whom invented, but that some of them are sheer fabrications is 
certain. 
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demonstrably so, with “ free inquiry, religious liberiy, and the principles of 
Congregationalism.” ‘The ground of most of his objections evidently is, that 
we believe our own sentiments, and endeavor to act according to them ; and if 
our conduct was still more consistent with our principles, we should be propor- 
tionably worse, in his estimation, than we are now. 

Mr. W. has not forgotten his old trick of waging war upon himself, but fre- 
quently falls into the most palpable, belligerent self-contradictions.. He common- 
ly speaks of the Orthodox of the United States as a single denomination, so close- 
ly and harmoniously linked together, as to be fairly answerable for one another's 
language and measures. Accordingl, Mr. Stuart is told of things which have 
been said and done at New York, at Princeton, at Baltimore, in Tennessee, Ohio, 
and various other places, in much the same manner as though they had been 
said and done by himself. But before he gets through, Mr. W. finds it conven- 
ient to represent this one and indivisible denomination as most sadly at variance 
among themselves. ‘ You are divided into various parties, and distinguished 
by several sectarian names. There are the old, the new, the moderate, and 
the rigid Calvinists. There are the Hopkinsians, the Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists. There are among you great envyings, and jealousies, 
and enmities.” 

On one page, our author speaks of the measures of the Orthodox, in regard 
to ministerial exchanges, as “‘ measures of persecution ;’’ an “‘ unholy combina- 
tion ;” as “oppressive, tyrannical, and unchristian ;” and he calls upon “ the 
community” to “ utter their opinion on this subject with distinctness and au- 
thority, and loud as seven thunders.” But speaking of this alleged “ combi- 
nation” of the Orthodox (which, by the way, is a mere fiction of his own 
imagining) in another place, he asks, ‘“‘ And what has been the conduct of their 
liberal brethren? Have they resented sucha measure with unchristian re- 
proaches, and endeavored to ruin their peace, prosperity, aud enjoyment? No; 
NOTHING OF THIS KIND’’!! No reproach,to accuse them of having formed an 
‘unchristian, unholy, combination,’ and to denounce them as persecutors, op- 
pressors, and tyrants! ! 

It is amusing to hear Mr. W. throw out the “ surmise,” that “ a very deep 
plot is laid for obtaining possession of our Unitarian churches and funds,” by 
Orthodox persons crowding into such churches; when, in fact, it is no small 
part of the offence of our brethren, and is so considered in these pages, 
that they are fleeing out of the Unitarian churches, and separating from 
them. 

Mr. W. talks of our “ Domestic Missionary Society,” a society which has no 
existence ; and insists “‘ that a large fund has been raised for the express pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining Orthodox societies within the borders of 
Unitarian parishes.” ‘Those who should search in earnest for such a fund 
wouid soon ascertain that it could not be fuund—except in the brain of Mr. 
Whitman. He asserts, that “ were Unitarians to imitate the example of the 
Orthodox, they might form more than a thousand societies forthwith.” We 
were told ina late Review of Professor Stuart’s Letter in the Unitarian Ad- 
vocate, that “there are thousands of such” societies already in existence. vol. 
ii. N. S. p. 129. One of these assertions, we suppose, is worth about as much 
as the other. 

We intend not, however, to go into an examination of the various unfound- 
ed and self-contradictory statements which occur in these Letters. To do this, 
we should be obliged to make a book as large as that which lies before us. We 
are glad, by the way, that this book is so large ;—we wonder why it was not 
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made even larger, as Mr. W. is complaining all along for want of room. If it 
were a small production, decent men might read it through, without being 
sickened and disgusted with it ; but we defy any such man to undertake it now, 
without finding it too strong for his stomach, and without feeling a strong in- 
clination before he sces the end of it, to throw it aside. We hope, however, 
that respectable Unitarians will try to read it. We recommend it to those, 
especially, who have accused us of dealing in personalites, and of assailing the 
characters of our opponents, instead of answering their arguments. And ifa 
few of our good Orthodox brethren can borrow it and look into it (it will be 
hardly worth their buying) it may satisfy them that we have not altogether 
mistaken the spirit of some men with whom we have had to do, and that of a 
certain class it is as true now as it was in the days of David, that though ‘ their 
words are smoother than butter, and softer than oil,’ yet ‘war is in their 
hearts.’ 


5. Observations upon the Peloponnesus and Greek Islands, made 
in 1829. By Rufus Anderson, one of the Secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: 


Crocker & Brewster. 1830. pp. 334. 


Of this interesting volume, a Review may be expected in a future number. 


6. The Library of Education, Some thoughts concerning Edu- 
cation, by John Locke: and a Treatise on Education, by John 
Milton. With an Appendix containing Locke’s Memoranda on 


Study. Vol. I. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 1530. 


The Library of Education “is intended to embrace, in a series of volumes, 
issued at intervals of a few months, the principal treatises on Education, which 
are to be found in the works of eminent English writers.” The whole is to be 
edited by Mr. Russell, late Editor of the Journal of Education. 


7. Exercises for the Closet; for every day in the year. By Wil- 
liam Jay, Author of ‘ Christian Contemplated,’ ‘ Family Sermons,’ 
‘ Prayers,’ &&c. &c. Intwo Volumes. Boston: Crocker & Brew- 
ster, and Peirce & Parker. 1830. 


We announced this work in our number for December, 1829, and published 
several pages of extracts. We repeat, what we then said, that it “is one of 
the most interes'ing devotional performances we have ever seen,” 


8. A Full and Accurate Account of the New Method of curing 
Dyspepsia, discovered and practised by O. Halsted. With some 
observations on Diseases of the Digestive Organs. New York: O. 
Halsted. 1830. pp, 156. 


